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. LEGISLATION IN 
4 NORTH-WEST FOR 
, MUSIC TEACHERS 


Oregon Instructors Take Important 
‘ Steps to Secure Governmental 


' 
- 





t Regulation of Their Profession 
‘ —Goodrich Bill, to Be Presented 
: to State Legislature, Will Effect 
. Complete Certification of Per- 
f sons Qualified to Give Musical 
‘ Instruction. 
? ORTLAND, ORE., June 10.—Oregon 
b music teachers, in line with those 
of Ohio and other States of the Union, 
7 have taken an important step toward the 
securing of governmental regulation of 


- their profession. 

e At the sixth annual convention of the 
. Northwest Music Teachers’ Association 
Frederick W. Goodrich of this city read 
r a bill which he had prepared for sub- 
- mission to the legislature of the State 
of Oregon during its next session. 

The Goodrich bill is probably the most 
progressive measure of its kind that has 
as yet figured in the question of licensing 
music teachers. It confers additional 


powers upon the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to enforce the provisions 
of the act and fixes fees and compensa- 
tion. 

The bill makes it unlawful for any 
person who is “not at this time engaged 
in the teaching of music in this State to 
commence such teaching unless he or she 
has obtained a certificate.” The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction will ap- 
point a board of five examiners, con- 
sisting of two teachers of pianoforte, one 
of pipe-organ, one of violin and one of 
voice. 

The actual registration of teachers will 
be effected within three months from the 
passing of the act when “it shall be the 
duty of every person who is now en- 
gaged in the teaching of music in this 
State to cause his or her name and resi- 
dence, or place of business, to be regis- 
tered with the Board of Examiners.” 
? These registrations must be sworn to be- 

fore a notary public, and in return the 
teacher will receive a certificate to that 
effect. After receiving a certificate of 
4 registration the teacher “may continue 
: to practice as such without incurring any 
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, of the liabilities or penalties provided in 
4 this act.” An annual registration fee of 
A one dollar is required 


To Examine Candidates 


The Board of Examiners will meet 
twice each year for the purpose of ex- 
amining candidates for registration, and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
“is hereby empowered, after consultation 
with the Board of Examiners to make 
such rules and regulations as he and 
they may deem necessary for the conduct 
of such examinations. 

“It is moreover provided that the 
Board of Examiners shall hold examina- 
tions at the county seat of any county 
within the State of Oregon upon the writ- 
ten request of ten or more applicants for 
certificates. * * * Any and all persons 
who shall so desire may appear before 
the said board at these meetings and be 
examined with reference to their knowl- 
edge and skill in the art of music or any 
branch thereof, and if the examination 
of any such person or persons shall 
prove satisfactory to said board, they 
shall report their findings to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who shall 
issue immediately to such persons as are 
found to possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions, a certificate to that effect, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act. 
Said board shall also recommend to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
endorsement as satisfactory, diplomas 
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An American Contralto Who, Without Ever Having Left Her Native Country, Has 
with American Training Won and Held a Place of Distinction with the Metro- 


politan Opera Company. 
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from any reputable chartered or incor- 
porated university, college or conserva- 
tory, when satisfied with the character 
of such institution, upon the holder fur- 
nishing evidence satisfactory to the said 
board of his or her right to the same, and 
said Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall issue certificates to that effect 
within twenty-one days thereafter. All 
certificates issued by said Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shall be signed by 
him and by the officers of the Board of 
Examiners, and all such certificates shall 
be prima facie evidence of the right of 
the holder to practice the teaching of 
music in the State of Oregon, but no cer- 
tificate shall be granted by said Superin- 
tendent to any person not of legal age 
at the date of application, or to any 
person who shall not make affidavit of his 
or her intention to reside permanently in 
the State of Oregon.” 

Violations of the provisions in the act 
constitute a misdemeanor, entailing a 
fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$200 or six months’ imprisonment. 


The Convention Meetings 


The convention opened Monday morn- 
ing, when Lucien E. Becker, organist of 


Trinity Episcopal Church, gave an ex- 
cellent program at the Columbia Thea- 
ter. The opening session was held at 
Eiler’s Recital Hall, where the presi- 
dent of the association, Edgar S. Fisher, 
of Walla Walla, gave the opening ad- 
dress. This was followed by interest- 
ing papers by Edith Jones, of Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, on “American Music and 
Musicians,” and Mrs. Emma B. Carroll, 
of Portland, on “The Educational Value 
of Music Teaching,” after which Mrs. 
B. E. Tait gave a talk on “The Work of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra.” 

At 12.30 the Musicians’ Club gave a 
luncheon and at 2 o’clock the program 
was resumed. Mordaunt A. Goodnough 
played Air de Ballet by Chaminade, after 
which Mrs. Mary Cahill Moore gave a 
demonstration of “Fundamental Music 
Teaching.” 

At 4 o’clock the Coterie Musicale Club 
gave a reception to the association mem- 
bers and friends at the Multnomah Hotel. 
During the afternoon musical numbers 
were given by Mrs. Frankie R. Walker, 
composer-pianist, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harwas-Sullivan, soprano, both of whom 
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TO HOLD NATIONAL 
PIANISTS’ CONTEST 


Chicago Musicians Organize Com- 
petition to Encourage Artists 
Trained in America 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, June 15, 1914. 


NOTHER avenue for the American- 
trained musician is opened in a 
contest for pianists announced in this 
city by the committee in charge of the 
concerts of American music given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. This com- 
mittee consists of Charles G. Dawes, 


Frederick Stock and Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. 

Last season the Chicago Orchestra, 
with Mr. Gunn conducting, gave two 


programs of American music at popular 
prices. The purpose of these concerts 
was to popularize American music, and 
the interest of the public was such that 
Orchestra Hall was practically sold out 
for both events. 

A circular was given out last week 
which announced that for the first of 
next season’s concerts on November 2, 
under the same auspices, a pianist would 
be the soloist, and it has been decided 
to choose that soloist by competitive ex- 
amination. 

The work to be performed is the Con- 
certo in A Minor, No. 1, by Edward A. 
MacDowell (revised edition Breitkopf & 
Hartel, publishers). Harrison M. Wild, 
Felix Borowski and Adolf Weidig, as a 
committee, have determined the follow- 
ing conditions of the contest: 

1. The contestant must have 
trained entirely in this country. 

2. If more than ten candidates enter 
a preliminary contest will be held for the 
purpose of elimination. 

3. In addition to the Concerto, con- 
testants must be prepared to play some 
representative larger work by John 
Sebastian Bach. 

4. Judges for the preliminary contest 
will be chosen from the representative 
musicians of Chicago, pianists excepted. 

5. Judges for the final contest will 
be chosen from the representative musi- 
cians of other cities. 

6. No judge may be represented in 
the contest by a pupil or a former pupil. 

7. The successful contestant will be 
awarded the appearance in the concert 
and a cash prize of $200, donated by 
Charles G. Dawes. 

8. The preliminary contest, if neces- 
sary, will be held in the foyer of Orches- 
tra Hall, Chicago, on October 15, 1914. 

9. The final contest will be held in the 
same place on October 17. 

10. A fee of $5 will be charged for 
entrance in the contest, money thus real- 
ized to be used in defraying the ex- 
fees and hall 


been 


penses thereof, judges’ 
rent. 
11. The names of all who desire to 


enter the contest, together with entrance 
fee, must be handed in to Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, No. 431 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, not later than September 15, 
1914. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Sembach Engaged for Metropolitan 


Walter Sembach, the German tenor, 
recently of the Dresden and Vienna 
operas, has been engaged for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House next season. 
Paris despatches announce that General 
Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metro- 
politan, concluded arrangements with 
Herr Sembach on June 10. Sembach 
has appeared with success with the Bos- 
ton Opera Company at the Champs- 
Elysées Theater in Paris in “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “Parsifal.” 





Geraldine Farrar left Paris on June 
11 for Salsomaggiore. She character- 
ized as silly reports that she might not 
return to the Metropolitan Opera House 
next season. 
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TORRID NEW YORK A BOON FOR 
THE SINGER, SAYS WHITEHILL 





for Opera in Chicago 





Heat Cooks Every Trace of Bronchial Trouble from the Throat 
Declares Baritone Who Extols Metropolis as a Summer 
Resort—Wagnerian Roles and Stage Fright—Genuine Love 








EW considerations will induce sing- 
ers to endure the heat and humid- 

ity of a Summer in New York City. Yet, 
at least, one artist of distinction believes 
this city to be an ideal Summer resort. 
In a talk with a representative of MusI- 
cAL AMERICA, Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone of the Chicago Opera Company, con- 
tended that the metropolis is the best 
place for singers during the warm 
weather. It was on a particularly warm 
afternoon last week that the writer vis- 


ited Mr. Whitehill. Seated in the draw- 
ing-room of his apartment, in one of the 
turreted structures which grace the Hud- 
son, the singer, who has just returned 
from a most successful season at Covent 
Garden, went on to explain his rather 
surprising statement. 

“The heat cooks every trace of bron- 
chial trouble out of a singer,” he said. 
“And even aside from the practical ben- 
efits accruing from a Summer spent in 
New York, I think that the city offers a 
host of inducements otherwise. It must 
not be forgotten that splendid country 
abounds within a stone’s throw of New 
York. In half an hour any one of the 
numerous suburban golf courses can be 
reached. And diversions are legion in 
New York. However, nothing else makes 
me feel as fine as does a coat of tan, espe- 
cially if it be acquired playing golf. The 
popular Scotch game puts me in fine fet- 
tle for my work, although I do not ex- 
actly wish to be known as having recom- 
mended it. It is a difficult thing to hit 
that little white ball, and the number of 
‘foozles’ made before the game is mas- 
tered would gain me many hard words 
from the singer taking up golf on my 
suggestion.” 

The baritone received a new contract 
for Covent Garden on the same day that 
the writer called. Before going to 
Covent Garden next April, however, Mr. 
Whitehill will be heard in England in 
the Fall as soloist at the Worcester Fes- 
tival. Being very popular in that coun- 
try, he, in turn, cherishes a high regard 
for the English people and critics, who 
know him principally as an interpreter 
of Wagner’s music. Speaking of the lat- 


ter, Mr. Whitehill strongly advised 
young and inexperienced singers against 
singing the music of the operatic re- 
former for Wagner’s sake and for their 





Clarence Whitehill on 
His Way from Lon- 


don to New York 
and as “Amfortas,” 
Perhaps His Best 
Role 


own, as the baritone humorously ex- 
pressed it. He explained that the enact- 
ment and interpretation of a Wagnerian 
role is a severe strain upon the mind and 
voice. “Stage fright is ever so much 
more apt to overcome one who is singing 
Wagner, because his music is almost uni- 
formly taxing. It is different with Mo- 


zart. The réles in his operas are splen- 
did vocal exercises, especially that of Don 
Giovanni, which is my favorite. So nat- 
urally does one sing himself into a Mo- 
zart role, that the weakness, which is a 
part of stage fright, soon wears off.” 
Mr. Whitehill feels that a thoroughly 
finished musical education may be ac- 
quired in America, although opera, in his 
opinion, cannot be had without going 
abroad. He remarked the significant 


growth of interest in opera in America, . 


comparing conditions five years ago with 
those of to-day. Chicago, in the bari- 
tone’s opinion, evinces a genuine love for 
opera. The people of that city, who are 
so generally regarded as being material 
and businesslike, support the Campanini 
forces eagerly. Among the cities visited 


by the Chicago company on its recent 
tour St. Louis was spoken of in flatter- 
ing terms by the singer. Among Mr. 
Whitehill’s new réles last season was 
Sharpless in “Madama Butterfly,’’ which 
he sang both in Italian and English. 
Next season he adds Jago in “Otello” to 
his list of English enactments. B. R. 





SWEDISH SINGERS IN 
QUADRENNIAL “FEST” 


Minneapolis the Scene of Union’s 
Sixth Gathering—Three 
Stirring Concerts 





MINNEAPOLIS, June 15.—The American 
Union of Swedish Singers celebrated its 
sixth quadrennial with a music festival 
consisting of three concerts in the Min- 
neapolis Auditorium last week. The gen- 
eral program for the week included, in 
addition to these three concerts, the dedi- 
cation of the Wennberg statue site at 
Minnehaha Park, an all-day outing and 
a banquet and ball. The concerts demon- 
strated that the purpose of the union to 
cultivate Swedish musical culture in 
America is being achieved in an inspiring 


manner. 

Since the organization of the society 
in Chicago in 1892, for which purpose 
nine singing societies from New York, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Moline 
and Rockford sent delegates, the union 
has grown numerically until it now en- 
rolls fifty-four clubs with a total mem- 
bership of 1,116 singers. Of these thir- 
teen societies were given separate ap- 
pearances during the Minneapolis con- 
vention and constituted the very large 
festival chorus which, under the direction 
of Hjalmar Nilsson, was the principal 
feature of the occasion. Splendid volume 
and quality of tone, balance, alertness 
and a general “singing sense” entered 
into the performances. Frequently the 
applause, in which hands, feet and voices 
figured, overstepped the bounds of con- 
ventionality. 

The Sangerfest marked the home-com- 
ing of the Minneavolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 


from its long Spring tour. With the ex- 
ception of the Liszt “Préludes,” the or- 
chestral offerings conformed to the 
Norseland character of the occasion. 
Three Swedish dances from an Orches- 
tral Suite by Aulin, “Praeludium,” by 
Jarnefelt, the Sibelius “Valse Triste” and 
“Finlandia” and Alfven’s “Midsommar- 
vaka” constituted the numbers. They 
were received with enthusiasm. 

The soloists of the occasion were the 

Baroness Signe Rappe, court singer of 
Sweden ; Mme. Marie Sundelius and Al- 
bert Lindquist. The first of these im- 
pressed immediately by pleasantly digni- 
fied bearing. Her singing of songs by 
Sjogren, Beckman, Liljefors and Alfven 
took precedence in the estimation of the 
audience over the aria from the opera 
“Estrella di Soria,” by Berwald. Mme. 
Rappe was cordially received. 
_ The success of Marie Sundelius was 
instant and persistent. Her first offer- 
ing, the “Spinn, Spinn,” aria from Hall- 
strom’s “Den Bergtagna,” was followed 
by a storm of applause. In this, as in 
the native folk songs, with art songs by 
Grieg, Sjogren, Fredin, Sibelius, Backer- 
Grondahl, and others, the charming sing- 
er pleased the ear, satisfied the judg- 
ment and touched the heart. 

Albert Lindquist’s reception was sen- 
sational. At all times his work was 
marked by good vocal art and under- 
standing. His one aria was the “Celeste 
Aida” from Verdi’s opera. His songs, 
by Swedish composers, were “Fagelns 
visa,” Soderberg; “I rosens doft,” Prins 
Gustaf, and the folk song, “Per Svina 
herde.” 

The Festival Chorus sang “Lat dina 
Portar Upp,” Haener; “Sverige” from 
the cantata “Ett Folk,” Stenhammar; 
“Landkjending,” Grieg; “Hor oss, svea,” 
Wennerberg; “Stridsb6n” and “Dalkarls- 
sang,” Otto Lindblad; Vartland,” Jo- 
sephson; “Du Gamla, du Fria, du Fjall- 
hoga Nord,” the Swedish national an- 
them; “O Gud, som styrer folkens 6den,” 
Wenneberg; “Stilla Skuggor,” Geijer; 
“Sjung, Sjung,” Soderman. 

The singing societies given separate 


appearances were the Svithiod Singing 
Club of Chicago, Joel Mossberg, director; 
the Swedish Glee Club of Pittsburgh, 
Ernest Franck, director; Swedish Glee 
Club, Chicago, William Dahlen, director; 
Svea Male Chorus, Moline, J. Victor 
Bergquist, director; Svea Séner, Rock- 
ford, Gustaf Ohlson, director; Singing 
Society Norden, Omaha, J. P. Helgren, 
director; Orpheus Singing Society, Du- 
luth, W. A. Anderson, director; Arpi 
Male Chorus, Minneapolis, Hjalmar Nils- 
son, director; Vega Singing Society, St. 
Paul, QO. Valline, director; Norden Sing- 
ing Society, Chicago, William Dahlen, 
director; Swedish Glee Club, Brooklyn, 
Carl Sylwan, director; Nordstjernan 
Singing Club, Chicago, Ernst Lindblom, 
director; Svea Club, Duluth, Charles 
Helmer, director. 

The officers of the association who have 
conducted its affairs since 1910 and who 
are responsible for this year’s very suc- 
cessful singerfest are Hjalmar Nilsson, 
Minneapolis, president; Gustaf Sunde- 
lius, Boston, vice-president; Carl Lon- 
nerblad, Chicago, second vice-president; 
N. Otto Johnson, Chicago, recording sec- 
retary; C. M. Carlstedt, Moline, financial 
secretary; Dr. Victor Nilsson, Minneap- 
olis, festival secretary; Consul C. E. 
Wallerstedt, Minneapolis, treasurer. 

F. L. C. B. 


Minnesota a “Second Sweden” 
Titled Swedish Singer 


Baroness Signe von Rappe, who sang 
last week in the quadrennial sangerfest 
in Minneapolis, was in New York early 
this week on her way back to Sweden. 
She is a leading singer at the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm and in addition is a 
personal friend of King Gustav of Swe- 
den and the daughter of a former Minis- 
ter of war. She expressed herself in 
interviews as enthusiastic over what she 
had seen of America, describing Minne- 
sota as “a second Sweden” and express- 
ing pleasure in finding a better Swedish 
chorus there than could be found even in 
Sweden, 
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are recognized as leading artists of our 
city. 

Tuesday’s program began with an 
organ recital by Frederick W. Good- 
rich, which was well attended and the 
regular session opened with a _ highly 
instructive talk on “Our National Musi- 
cal Interests,” by Lucy K. Cole, Super- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Seattle. This was followed by a short 
musical program by Abby Whiteside of 
Portland, pianist, and W. Clifford Kant- 
ner of Seattle, baritone. 

Frederick W. Goodrich then gave his 
address on “The State Registration of 
Music Teachers,” which was followed by 
discussion on the bill to be introduced 
into the Oregon Legislature of 1915. 
opinions on which seemed to be equally 
divided. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
paper on “The Practical Value of the 
Study of Diction,” by Ruth Darrow of 
Walla Walla. 

Mrs. Alice Brown Marshall of Port- 
land played three piano numbers, after 
which Dr. Frederick Chapman, Super- 
visor of Music in the Public Schools of 
Portland, gave a talk on “The Child 
Voice,” and Mrs. Effa Ellis Penfield, of 
Seattle, gave a demonstration of her 
work. 

At 6 o’clock the orchestra of the Port- 
land High Schools gave an interesting 
program in the lobby of the Multnomah 
Hotel, Dr. Chapman directing. This was 
followed by the annual banquet of the 
association. C. E. S. Wood was toast- 
master and the following toasts were 
given: 

“Music and the People,’ Commissioner W. 
L. Brewster; “The Northwest Music Teachers 


Association,’ Lucy K. Cole; “A Toast to 
and the 


Apollo,’ John Gill; “The Cornet 

Drama,” Frank Branch Riley; ‘Organpoints,”’ 
Ralph W. Hoyt; ‘Community Music,” Dr. C 
H. Chapman; “Music and Musicians,” Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas; “The Relative Impor- 
tance of the Choir and Pulpit,” Rabbi Jonah 
Wise. 


Mrs. Rose Coursen Reed sang two 
charming French songs. 

Wednesday’s program opened with an 
organ recital by Elias Blum, of Walla 
Walla, in which he was assisted by 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, of Seattle. 

At 10.30 the annual business meeting 
was held and the following officers were 
elected: President, Lucy K. Cole, of 
Seattle; vice-president, Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte, of Seattle; secretary, W. Gifford 
Nash, of Portland; treasurer, Elias 
Blum, of Walla Walla; executive board, 
Elias Blum, Walla Walla; Mrs. Edward 
Alden Beals, Portland; Lucy K. Cole, 
Seattle; Edgar S. Fisher, Walla Walla; 
M. Edith Jones, Lewiston; Mrs. Alice 
Brown Marshall, Portland; W. Gifford 
Nash, Portland; Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, 
Seattle, and George Hotchkiss Street, 
Portland. 

Tacoma was chosen as the meeting 
place for the next convention. 

HELENA CLARKE. 





DALLAS OPEN SEASON 





Secretary Watkin Says Chicago Com- 
pany Will Not Repeat Its Visits 


Robert N. Watkin, who, as some one 
has said, is secretary to everything musi- 
cal in Dallas, Texas, was a visitor in 
New York last week, having attended 
the convention of the National Associa- 


tion of Piano Merchants of America. 

Mr. Watkin is one of the leading 
figures in the local management of the 
annual opera season of the Chicago 
Opera Company in Dallas, for which 
business men of that city raise a guar- 
antee fund of more than $40,000. 

To a_ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA Mr. Watkin said that the de- 
cision of the Chicago Company to limit 
its road tour next season would neces- 


sitate a change in the local operatic 
plans. Although the committee had 
opened negotiations with other opera 


companies it is likely that Dallas will 
substitute some other form of musical 
festival for the next opera season. 





Georg Barrere, first flutist of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, is spending 
his vacation in his native France. He 
will bring back a new oboe player for the 
New York Symphony if the musical 
union consents to such an importation. 





According to reports from Florence, 
Italy, Martin Richardson, a young tenor 
of New York, has scored a genuine suc- 
cess there as Ernesto in “Don Pas- 
quale.” 
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MOTION PICTURES FERTILE FIELD FOR COMPOSERS  - 

















USIC and the drama have long been 
intimate friends, but music and the 
photoplay were but so lately introduced 
that they have not even yet decided to 


become staunch friends. Many difficul- 
ties stand in the way of the successful 
arrangement of music as a background 
and accompaniment for the film-drama. 
The usual scene lasts but a few seconds, 
when the action moves to another scene 
and consequently far different action, 
then back to the original scene. 

Naturally music written for the first 
scene would be incongruous for the sec- 
ond one. If John was making ardent 
love to Mary in Scene 42 the composer 
might use a love motif effectively, but 
what chance would such music have in 
Scene 43, twenty seconds later, when 
Brother Bobby is swinging a dead cat 
around his head on a string? Until 
longer scenes become the vogue, or until 
scenarios are so written that all action 
in a single sequence bears out one theme, 
the composer’s only chance is to develop 
his music for the strongest situation. 

A recent blending of music and photo- 
drama of particular interest to Ameri- 
can musicians is the incidental music 
written by Noble Kreider, of Goshen, 
Ind., for the Universal Film Company’s 
six-reel feature, “Samson.” The Uni- 
versal furnished copies of the “Samson” 
incidental music to each exhibitor, but 
Kreider holds the copyright for general 
publication. 

When it was decided to have special 
music the Universal’s Pacific Coast man- 
ager, I. Bernstein, looked about for a 
composer of sufficient experience and 
adaptability to handle the idea. Kreider 
was passing the Winter in Los Angeles 
and his name was chosen from fifteen 
considered. The Indiana composer was 
interested in the novelty of the work and 
accepted. 


Before a note of music was written 














Significant Example In Noble Kreider’s Incidental’ Music for 
Film Version of ‘‘Samson’’ Story—How Composer Absorbed 
‘“‘Atmosphere’”’?’ by Watching Processes of Picture-Making 
in Studio — Disjointed Nature of Scenarios Necessitates 
Concentration of Musical Efforts on Big Climaxes 








the composer had to make the acquaint- 
ance of all the intricate machinery of 
picture-making. First, he went over 
the scenario with the writer, James Day- 
ton. Scene by scene the author ex- 
plained the play, the length of scene, the 
vital points in the action. When the day 
for the beginning of actual production 
came, Kreider was on the ground and 
during the two months before the picture 


was finished, director, stagehands and 
actors came to know the young com- 
poser well. From the preparation of 


“props” and costumes to the final de- 
velopment and cutting of the film, Mr. 
Kreider studied the motion picture game. 


Kreider had many amusing experi- 
ences during this period. Once a “dol- 
lar-a-day” extra man, of decidedly 


Judaical physiognomy, accosted the com- 
poser in the grounds. 

“Say, whatter youse goin’ ter be? 
ain’t gotter Jew nose. Oh, yes, you’re 
goin’ ter be a Fillysteeno. Not fer mine. 
Yer gotter be in that temple smash. Not 
fer mine. I ain’t er goin’ to let no temple 
fall on me for a dollar a day. Nixie.” 

Little of the music was actually con- 
ceived at the studios. Kreider was simply 
getting chuck full of “atmosphere” and 
“Samson” enthusiasm. Then he would 
hurry back to his Pasadena apartment, 
his grand piano and silence and spend 
the next day or two, or as long as the 
inspiration remained, in concentrated 
work. Then back to the studios to watch 
more of the production. 

Bit by bit the music grew. 


Yer 


First the 


introduction; then the Angel announc- 
ing the coming of Samson to his mother; 
the appearance of the strong man’s first 
love, Zorah; the banquet music, where 
Samson’s great riddle, “and out of the 
bitter came forth sweets’; “Samson 
Bound and Delivered to the Philistines” 
and his terrible slaughter of the enemy 
with the jawbone of an ass; his visit 
to Gaza and his encounter with the har- 
lot; his meeting with Delilah, his tempta- 
tion and overthrow in her house; the 
Chant of the Priests of Dagon and the 
Finale. 

On the day of the final scene, when the 
blind Samson is given back his strength 
and pulls down the temple of the God 
Dagon, killing himself and the Philistine 
horde, Kreider and a dozen spectators 
were admitted to the grounds. The com- 
poser took up his stand at a convenient 
point, just back of the cameras. 

“The scene didn’t seem real,” he says 
of the experience. “Five cameras were 
perched here and there, their Argus 
eyes staring at the crowd of Philistine 
men and women gathered in the court of 
the temple. 

“Of course, I knew that the pillars 
were only painted cloth, tacked on lath 
frames, and the sheets suspended above 
contained only yellow ochre to simulate 
dust and excelsior-filled pasteboard boxes, 
painted to represent granite blocks. Yet 
there was as great a tension everywhere 
as though the stones and walls were of 
solid granite. 

“The background entrance was five 











Scenes in ‘‘Samson’’ Film and Composer of 
Its Music. No. 1, Jack Warren Kerrigan as 
“Samson”: No. 2, ‘‘Delilah’’ has sheared 
‘“‘Samson’s’’ hair and the Timarks soldiers 
are upon him. No. 3, Noble Kreider, Com- 
poser; No. 4, William Worthington as 
“Sihon,”’ the Timark; No. 5, The dust 
drifted away, “‘Samson”’ groped to ‘De- 
lilah’s’’ body and fell across her—dead! 
No. 6, The host bent in obeisance before 
the God Dagon, 


hundred feet from the altar in the fore- 
ground. With banners flying and voices 
raised in the chant, the hundreds of 
Philistine priests and citizens swept 
down the broad aisle towards us. It 
was hard to realize that it was only a 
picture. 

“Then came Delilah with her maids, 
and Sihon and Timark, the cameras 
whirring steadily all the time. The 
priests sprinkled incense on the fires and 
the host bent in obeisance. The cere- 
monies over, the people shouted to have 
Samson brought in that they might be 
entertained by the ravings of the blind 
man who had made sport of them while 
in his prime. 

“Sihon gave in to the clamorings and 
sent for Samson. Jack Kerrigan, who 
played the part of the Biblical hero, was 
led in by a small boy. The mob jeered 
at him and the soldiers forced him to his 
knees before the god. This was all in- 
teresting, but in the mind of every spec- 
tator it was only a prelude to the real 
scene, the actual crash of the temple. 

“It came at last. Samson prayed for 
strength, then pressed his knees against 


the great columns. They moved. We 
stared, unable to move an eyelid. Slowly 
the columns buckled. With a mighty 
crash they fell into the heart of the 
temple. Dust rose in clouds, hiding the 
scene. Still we held our breaths. The 


dust drifted. Samson struggled, crushed 
and bleeding over the mass of bodies, 
groping blindly till he found Delilah’s 


body and then fell dead. . 
The cameras stopped and for a mo- 
ment there was silence. Then a per- 


spiring property man behind me said: 

“‘Gosh! Glad that bust is done 
finished.’ 

“Then came the reaction. Most of us 
laughed, a few wept, and the director 
collapsed in a dead faint. I never real- 
ized before the tremendous strain, the 
planning and work and thought back of 
a motion picture. 

“‘TDead’ Philistines moved, pillars 
were lifted and not a man or woman 
was hurt. Three minutes of action, a 
result of months of work, but it was 
worth it.” RuTH ANN BALDWIN. 
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BAUER AND ELMAN FIND WELCOME IN HONOLULU 
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old Bauer. 
Leaving Honolulu. 


Foreground, from the Left, W. D. Adams, Local 
Manager; Percy Kahn, Mischa Elman and Har- 
On Right, Aboard the “Sonoma,” 
Left to Right, Mr. Elman, Mr. Bauer and Mr. Kahn. The Artists Are Wearing Wreaths of 


On Left, on Steps of Country Club, Honolulu: In i 





Hawaiian Leis, a Flower Always Given to Friends Leaving Honolulu 


ONOLULU, May 20.—Harold Bauer, 
Elman, violinist, and Percy Kahn, Mr. Elman’s accom- 
panist, gave three concerts with great success in Honolulu 
Mr. Bauer played to a big audience 


between May 9 and 16. 


pianist; Mischa 











in the Hawaiian Opera House on the 9th and Mr. Elman gave 
two recitals on May 14 and 16 before crowded houses. 
the people of Honolulu appreciate good music when they can 
get it was well demonstrated at these concerts. 


That 
W.D.A. 





DR. MUCK FAITHFUL TO BOSTON 





No Chance that Conductor Will Transfer His Allegiance to Dresden 
—Mme. Pavlowa Begins Berlin Season with Brilliant Perform- 
ance—Eleanor Spencer Discusses Problem of Study in Europe 
—Paris to Hear Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ and ‘‘ Rosenkavalier ”’ 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, June 5, 1914. 


EGARDLESS of reports that may 

have appeared to the contrary, Dr. 
Carl Muck will not become the successor 
of the late Ernst von Schuch in Dresden. 
Dr. Muck is under contract with the 
management of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for three years, and has never 
for a moment even considered the possi- 
bility of breaking this contract. The 
Intendantur of the Dresden Opera has 
not entirely given up all hope of can- 
celling Dr. Muck’s contract, by paying a 
penalty to Boston, but it has evidently 
not reckoned with the conscientiousness 
of the conductor. Dr. Muck has further- 
more refused to conduct the Fall Festival 
in Dresden, giving as a reason his de- 
sire for complete recreation before re- 
suming his duties in Boston. It is for 
the same reason that a similar offer to 
conduct the Mozart Festival at Salzburg 


has also been refused. Dr. Muck will 
go to America this year two weeks prior 
to the original date stipulated, as a short 
preliminary western tour has been ar- 
ranged by Manager Ellis. 

Again the incomparable dancer, Anna 
Pavlowa, has pirouetted into Berlin. She 
has brought with her a troupe comparing 
favorably with that of last year, while 
the theater she has chosen this year, the 
Theater des Westens, seems to us rather 
more appropriate for choreographic dis- 
plays than the scene of her last year’s 
triumphs, the Neues Ké6nigliche Opern- 
theater in the Tiergarten. 

Besides the familiar Divertissement, 
in which Schubert’s “Moment Musical” 
shared the honors with Linke’s “Gavotte 
Pavlowa,” the ballerina and her troupe 
brought out a novelty, “Giselle,” which 
was given a_ successful performance, 
thanks to Pavlowa’s superior art and 
the exquisite music of Adam. The idea 
of this ballet, however, is bizarre, to put 
it mildly. Pavlowa seems even more 
fairy-like, more spiritually artistic this 





WANTED——Oboe and Kettle Drum 

Players, members of the A. F. of M.., 
first chairs in a symphony orchestra of 
highest standing. Address immediately 
Frank Evans, Secretary Musical Mutual 
Protective Union, 210 East 86th Street, 
New York City. 





year than ever before. Her principal 
partner, W. Tishomiroff, is an imposing 
figure, but decidedly too heavy to be the 
accomplished dancer we would look for 
in such a capacity. Theodor Stier con- 
ducted the Bliithner Orchestra with cir- 
cumspection and adaptability. 


Plans for Next Season 


The International Concert Direction, 
Norbert Salter, makes the following an- 
nouncement regarding next  season’s 
plans: 

Fritz Kreisler, who will leave Europe 
for his American tour in December, has 
been booked for a Continental appear- 
ance every day from the beginning of the 
concert season up to the day of his de- 
parture. Claire Dux, who is unusually 
popular in England, will begin her tour 
with the Thomas Beecham orchestra, and 
thereafter will be heard in Holland, 
Paris, etc. Miss Dux has been pre- 
sented with the golden medal of merit in 
Coburg. Pepito Arriola, who has com- 
pleted three tours in North and South 
America with success, will be heard 
in Berlin four times next season. 
It is recorded of this young artist that he 
was heard seventeen times in Buenos 
Aires last season and made such an im- 
pression that one of the city’s streets 
was named after him. 


Mme. Peroux-Williams, an American 
artist of unusual qualifications, will also 
be heard in recital here in December. 
Two artists who have attained remark- 
able popularity throughout Europe in 
the course of a few years are the Belgian 
“chansonniers,” Jean-Louis Pisuisse and 
Max Blokzijl. This interesting pair 
sings folk-songs in six different lan- 
guages. They have made a tour of the 
world, returning to their native land by 
way of Siberia. 


Other noted artists under the manage- 
ment of the International Concert Direc- 
tion are Isolde Menges, the Australian 
violinist, who has made a sensational 
success during the last two seasons; 
Katharine Goodson, Lucy Gates, Alex- 
ander Kirchner, Walter Kirchhoff. Cor- 
nelius Bronsgeest, Franz Egenieff. the 
dancers Rita Sachetto and Lucie Kiesel- 
hausen, and others. 


Eleanor Spencer Discusses Study Abroad 


The young American pianist, Eleanor 
Spencer, who has been seeking a retreat 
in Berlin at her apartments in Kur- 
fiirstendam for the double purpose of 
study and rest, expressed herself as 
“pleasantly surprised” that MUSICAL 


AMERICA’S representative should succeed 
in discovering her whereabouts. 

Miss Spencer has hitherto refrained 
from expressing her views regarding 
European study, though she has been in- 
tensely interested in Mr. Freund’s propa- 
ganda. The young artist herself is an 
example of the American girl who has 
been studying in Europe for many years 
—in fact since her early ’teens. Miss 
Spencer believes that the American girl’s 
environment is more secure in Berlin, 
Dresden or Vienna, than in New York, 
Chicago or Boston. In the big American 
cities the American girl is allowed al- 
most unlimited social liberty. She may, 
for instance, keep late hours there with 
impunity which she could not do in a 
first-class German boarding house. or 
home without becoming a subject of gen- 
eral comment. On the other hand, Miss 
Spencer thoroughly believes in the cam- 
paign in behalf of American teachers 
and artists, and emphatically agrees that 
no young student should come to Europe 
before he has a thorough foundation, in 
order that he may receive the full benefit 
of his studies abroad. 

Miss Spencer will leave Berlin for 
Vienna in a few days, and thereafter 
will spend a large part of the Summer 
in Switzerland. Her second American 
tour begins in November. 


Strauss Operas for Paris 


Up to the present, “Salome” and “The 
Legend of Joseph” have been the only 
dramatic works of Richard Strauss pro- 
duced in Paris, but next season two other 
operas by Strauss are to be heard in the 
French capital. Director Jacques 
Rouché has acquired the rights of 
“Elektra” for the Paris Grand Opéra 
and Messrs. Gheusi and Isola Fréres 
have bought the privilege of producing 
the “Rosenkavalier” at the Opéra 
Comique. In conformity with Paris tra- 
dition, “Elektra” will be produced at 
the Opéra in French and it has been 
translated by Gauthier-Villars, the 
famous novelist of the Paris “argot,” 
popularly known as “Willy.” 

Paul Kniipfer, the popular basso of 
the Royal Opera, has been decorated 
with the order of the Red Eagle. This is 
an unusual distinction for an operatic 
artist, as this order is not even conferred 
on officers of the army, unless they have 
done an especially praiseworthy deed. 

Erna Denera, also of the Royal Opera, 
the excellent dramatic soprano, has been 
accorded the title of Grand Dukal Cham- 
ber Singer of Coburg-Gotha, in recogni- 
tion of her recent splendid performance 
of Elsa at the Court Opera of Coburg- 
Gotha. 

On Wednesday a week ago, Frau Pro- 
fessor Marie Hedmont of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Leipsic, gave a matinée for 
her advanced punils with the assistance 
of Elena Gerhardt, Grete Merrem, Else 
Siegel and Ilse Helling. The perform- 
ance gave ample evidence of the serious 
and artistic work accomplished by Frau 
Hedmont’s school. O. P. JAcos. 


First Public Concert by New Chicago 
Orchestra 


CHICAGO, June 15.—The first public 
concert by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Max Ben- 
dix, was given at the Auditorium last 
evening, under the auspices of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the following program was presented: 


Wagner, Overture, “Flying Dutchman” ; 
Schubert, ‘Unfinished’ Symphony; Bruch, 
“Concerto in G Minor,” for violin, Guy Her- 
bert Woodward, concertmaster; Saint-Saéns, 
Symphonic Poem, “Phaeton”; Massenet, 
“Scenes Pittoresque”’; harp solo, “Fantastic 
Reverie,” by Harry J. Williams, played by 
the composer ; Bendix, “Valse Caprice” (Pav- 
lova); Bendix, “Air de Ballet’ (Mordkin) ; 
Liszt, Polonaise in E. 





Yvette Guilbert Abandons American 
Tour Next Season 


By mutual agreement, the contract be- 
tween Yvette Guilbert and R. E. John- 
ston and Charles L. Wagner, musical 
managers of New York, by which Mme. 
Guilbert was to have made a concert tour 
of the United States, beginning next Oc- 
tober, has been cancelled. It is an- 
nounced, however, that Mme. Guilbert 
has not abandoned the intention of tour- 
ing America at some time in the future. 


Peabody Lectures on History of Music 


BALTIMORE, June 15.—Twelve_  ad- 
dresses on “The History of Music” have 
just been announced as one of the fea- 
tures of the Summer School of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. They will 
be delivered by Charles H. Bochau, who 
will also head the vocal department of 
these sessions. The addresses will be 
illustrated by Frances W. Morrow, so- 
prano; Florence R. Moltz, contralto; 
Oscar Lehman, tenor; Walter Johnson, 
baritone; Frederick D. Weaver, pianist, 
and Abram Goldfuss, violinist. The 
first lecture will be delivered on July 2. 








Frank Damrosch Sails for Europe 


Frank Damrosch, head of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art in New York, sailed 
with Mrs. Damrosch for Europe on June 
16 on the Mauretania. 





Edward J. de Coppet, the founder and 
supporter of the Flonzaley Quartet, 
sailed from New York for Europe, with 
Mrs. de Coppet, on June 16, on the 
Vaterland. 


The marriage of Henry C. Winsauer 
and Mathilda Keeler, both members of 
the Marquette University Conservatory 


of Music faculty, Milwaukee, took place 
June 6. 
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A Special Summer Term for 


A rtists 


Teachers 
S tudents 


{ A comprehensive 


short course in 
1 4 4 ; 4 > 
the study of piano, violin, singing 
and theory. 
Effective acquisition of techni 
and interpretation, with especial 
emphasis in normal methods for 
teachers. 
{ A summer faculty of masters, in 
cluding Hans van den Burg, Her 
wegh von Ende, Elise Conrad, Law 
rence Goodman, Jeanne Marie Mat- 
ton, Beatrice McCue, Albert Ross 
Parsons, Adrienne Remenyi, Louis 
Stillman. 
Students admitted to the Classes 
in Harmony, Musical History, 
Literature, to the Series of His- 
torscal Recitals, to the weekly 
Concerts and Lectures without 
additional fee. 
{ Dormitories for Young Men and 
Women at reasonable rates. Write 
for information. 
For Summer Booklet address 
Secretary 


Che von Ende 
School Of Music 


Dept. 
l 44 West 85th Street, New York 
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The Tollefsen Trio: Carl Tollefsen, Violinist; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, Pianist, and Paul Kéfer, ’Cellist (in the center). 


MUSICIAN’S value to his public is 

not to be measured by his technical 
or interpretative ability alone, but by his 
enthusiasm for the art in general and 
his willingness to participate actively in 
the propagation of musical _ truths 
through various movements. 

Paganini was a great artist and 
aroused great enthusiasm in his time, 
but his name would be little more than a 
mere memory if it had not been that his 
compositions opened up a new realm of 
violin technic. 

Spohr, who lived at about the same 
time, was, possibly, not so brilliant a 
player, but he was a greater figure. Not 
so great an innovator as Paganini, yet 


his violin works have made possible much 
later work which the superficiality of 
Paganini, even in his exposition of tech- 
nic, could never have brought about. A 
happy combination of public perform- 
ance and sincere attempt at pioneer 
work, on which every great result is 
founded, is to be commended. 

Such a work is being done by Car] Tol- 
lefsen, violinist, teacher, enthusiast, and 
Mme. Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, a 
pianist of personality and ability. Pub- 
licly, the Tollefsens are known as play- 
ers of artistic qualifications and, with 
Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, as the component 
parts of a trio which has won commenda- 
tion wherever it has appeared. But, 
much as one would like to commend their 
solo and ensemble work, from the stand- 
point of artistic performances, it is to 
their other work, most of it outside of 
their profitable musical labors, that one 
must look for a true perspective as to 
their value as musicians. 

This country does not need more play- 
ers or more teachers in its more crowded 
centers, but it does need, and need badly, 
more excellent musicians who, aside 








and Their Child Taken Around Their Brooklyn Home (in the Circles) 








How Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tollefsen Have Created an Artistic 
Stimulus in the Community Surrounding Their Brooklyn . 
Home—The Movement for the Propagation of Scan- 
dinavian Music in This Country 








from their concert work, will give of 
their time in the founding of centers of 
music in various places. In this way the 
Tollefsens have done a unique work. 

Taking a certain section of Brooklyn 
they have established themselves perma- 
nently and have succeeded in instituting 
a musical center. The great majority 
of their pupils would be entirely unable 
to study were not good musicians located 
within easy reach and in so doing Mr. 
and Mrs. Tollefsen have actually created 
a musical atmosphere in the section near 
their studios. The happy combination of 
violin and piano, with the possibilities 
of trio performances, have enabled them 
not only to teach but also to present to 
their pupils ideals of ensemble otherwise 
impossible to attain. 

In their trio work they have also had 
an ideal, and that ideal has been to make 
known the value of new American com- 
posers as well as composers of other na- 
tionalities. For a number of years the 
trio has presented each year certain 
American works which have not been per- 
formed by other organizations and for 
the coming year at least one such work 
will be performed. Working at a time 
when it was an ungrateful task to per- 
form a new American work of serious 
proportions, the Tollefsen Trio has seen 
the field for such works grow until now 
it would not be advisable to omit some 
such work in its programs. Other cham- 
ber music organizations have since fol- 
lowed their lead. 

Perhaps, very little credit will accrue 
to this organization for its pioneer work 


and certainly very little financial return 
has come from it, but there is a satisfac- 
tion in having borne an important part 
in introducing the American composer to 
the American public. It is customary for 
the artist to lament the paucity of 
worthy American compositions, but he 
seldom, or never, takes the trouble to 
look through published, or manuscript 
American compositions to see if he can- 
not find something worthy. This trio 
took such trouble and now the benefit is 
being reaped by many. 

But this is only one of the activities 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen. Concerning a 
new movement, the American-Scandina- 
vian Society, of whose orchestra he is 
concert-master, Mr. Tollefsen advances a 
new idea in the bringing of music to the 
attention of the American public: 

“When Niels Paulson died a little 
while ago he left over $500,000 to be ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees in or- 
der that the art, literature and music of 
the Scandinavian peoples might be 
brought fully to the attention of the 
American public. These trustees have 
undertaken a work of education and I 
feel that the result will be worth while. 

“T cannot, of course, claim that it will 
be as valuable to the American public as 
it would be if the sum were to be devoted 
entirely to the exploitation of American 
compositions, but even so I can see where 
it will produce good results. In the first 
place the musical part of the fund will 
be largely devoted to the presentation 
of new and old Scandinavian composers 
to our public. The compositions may be 


Intimate Views of Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen 


by the residents of Europe or of America 
and even this year a symphony by Ole 
Windingstad, who makes his home in 
America, has been performed with great 
success. 

“While these concerts attract many 
Scandinavians, many American com- 
posers attend and thus have brought to 
their attention a music which is most 
characteristic. Whether this will influ- 
ence them to copy the music of Scan- 
dinavia or whether it will incite them to 
discover local color of their own is not 
for me to say. I believe that the wider 
the public a characteristic work can 
reach the wider its aspiration will be 
even though it falls on alien ears. 

“By bringing the art, literature and 
music of their own nation to America 
for the Scandinavians resident here I 
believe that there will be a greater sol- 
idarity among them which may in itself 
produce art works inspired by their na- 
tionality but founded on a love for their 
new country. I cannot see the value of 
a nationality absorbed into the life 
of this country unless its art works are 
absorbed with it. Why accept the ma- 
terial work of a Scandinavian without 
the wealth of art material and inspira- 
tion with which the nation is gifted? 
We have enough of the material here 
now and what we need is more of the 
inspiration which a national art life 
gives. 

“The concert work of Mrs. Tollefsen 
and myself, to say nothing of the trio, 
is increasing from year to year and we, 
of course, cannot but be gratified. There 
is always present the temptation to de- 
vote all of our time to it for a concert 
career is always alluring to the musi- 
cian. But we cannot allow that to in- 
terfere with our real musical work. 
While we shall devote more time for the 
next few years to our public appear- 
ances we shall, under no conditions, 
shirk our duty toward either American 
or Seandinavian music.” A.L. J. 





Riesenfeld to Be Century Opera Con- 
certmaster 


Sargent Aborn, of the Century Opera 
Company, has completed arrangements 
assuring the services of Hugo Riesenfeld 
as concertmaster at the Century Opera 
House next season. Mr. Riesenfeld was 
concertmaster at the Metropolitan Opera 
House under Conreid, and filled the same 
position for four years at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. He was born in 
Vienna, where he was graduated from 
the Academy of Music. He played at the 
Wagner Festival: in Bayreuth in 1901, 
at the invitation of Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner, and played under Gustav Mahler at 
the Hofoper in Vienna. He came to this 
country in 1907. Since his last engage- 
ment in grand opera Mr. Riesenfeld has 
been a composer and conductor of 
operettas. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Leaves for Bay- 
reuth 


Mme. Schumann-Heink sailed on the 
Vaterland last Tuesday, June 15, for 
Europe. She is to appear in the per- 
formances of the Bayreuth Festival. 


With the contralto went her children, 
Marie and George. 


ABORNS’ BROOKLYN SEASON 





High Standard Maintained by Principals 
—Box Office Receipts Good 


That the standard of the performances 
given by the Aborn English Grand Opera 
Company in Brooklyn was lifted during 
its stay of three weeks seems to be the 
impression of many patrons. While few 
compliments can be handed the chorus, 
which was most inadequate, the prin- 
cipals were in nearly every instance men 
and women of high vocal attainments 
and artistic gifts. 

Recognition of this was apparent in 
the reception given Bertha Shalek, who 
appeared as Carmen on June 1, and in 
the ovations tendered Thomas Chalmers 
cn this and other evenings. Mr. Chal- 
mers’s baritone carried an unfailing 
message of beauty and strength. Like- 
wise the success of Phoebe Crosby, the 
Brooklyn soprano, notably in “Il Trova- 
tore” and “Madama Butterfly” is pleas- 
ant to record and there was much to 
praise in the Manrico and Tonio of 
Guido Ceccotti. 

From the viewpoint of the box office 
it is stated that the season was a good 
one. Although certain performances 


were very poorly attended, the Monday 
and Thursday nights’ patronage largely 
made up the deficiency. me &, os 


Operation on Leschetizky’s Eyes Suc- 
cessful 


BERLIN, June 5.—Theodor Lesche- 
tizky, the aged piano pedagogue, has 
been in Berlin for several weeks for the 
purpose of having an operation per- 
formed on a cataract of the eyes. This 
double operation has been markedly suc- 
cessful. Yesterday Leschetizky left the 
clinic as cured and moved into his private 
apartment in Berlin. O. P. JACOB. 





Rudolph Ganz Due Here in September 


Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, who has 
made a great success in London in the 
last month in three recitals, has re- 
turned to Berlin. He expects to rest 
for two months of the Summer in 
Clarens, Switzerland. He will sail for 
America September 15 and his first ap- 
pearance here will be in the Worcester 
Festival, September 25. He will then 
make a trans-continental tour of 100 
engagements. November will be spent 
on the Pacific Coast. 


ALMA GLUCK WEDS 





American Soprano Becomes Wife of 
Efrem Zimbalist in London 


Alma Gluck, the American concert and 
operatic soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was married in 
London, June 15, to Efrem Zimbalist, the 
famous Russian violinist. The announce- 
ment of their engagement had been made 
in February last. 

The marriage ceremony was _per- 
formed at the _ wregistrar’s office in 
Marylebone. Mr. Zimbalist’s engage- 
ments will keep him in London until 
about July 8, when the newly married 
pair will go to Switzerland for a six- 
weeks’ honeymoon, after which they will 
come to America. Both will continue 
their musical careers. 


While on his extensive Chautauqua 
tour the baritone, Marcus Kellerman, re- 
ceived a wire saying that he had been 
presented with a baby boy. This makes 
the fifth, three boys and two girls, 
changing the former quartet into a quin- 
tet, for Mr. Kellerman reports that they 
are all singers. 
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OPERA SCHEDULE AT 
CENTURY ANNOUNCED 


“Romeo and Juliet” to Open 
Season—‘‘ Carmen ’”’ to Follow 
in Same Week 


What the patrons of the Century 
Opera House will hear during the first 
ten weeks of next season was announced 
in the company’s second prospectus, 
issued last Wednesday. 

The opening presentation on Septem- 
ber 14 will be Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” which will be given Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday nights and 
Saturday afternoon of the first week. 


The other four alternate performances 
of the first week will be given to “Car- 
men.” The first named opera will be 
given four times, while every other offer- 
ing will be given eight times. 

These eight performances allotted to 
each opera will be distributed through 
two weeks, alternating with a different 
opera each week. For instance, during 
the second week “Carmen” will have its 
last four presentations, while “La Bo- 
heme” will have its first four hearings. 
In the third week, “La Bohéme” and 
“William Tell” will be given four times 
each, and the latter opera will share 
the fourth week with “La Traviata.” 

The same arrangement will be fol- 
lowed throughout the season, each opera 
being presented on Tuesday night, 
Thursday afternoon, Friday and Sat- 
urday nights of one week and on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday nights 
and Saturday afternoon of the next 
week. Other operas named for the first 
ten weeks are “Lohengrin,” “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Faust” “Tannhduser” and 
“The Barber of Seville.” 

During these first ten weeks there will 
be twelve performances of operas in 
their original languages—two of “La 
Bohéme” in Italian, two of “La Tra- 
viata” in Italian, two of “Lohengrin” in 
German, two of “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
in Italian, two of “Pagliacci” and “Caval- 
leria” in Italian, and two of “Tann- 


hauser” in German. All other perform- 
ances of these and other operas given 
during the first ten weeks will be in 
English. 

The répertoire for the second half of 
the season has not been definitely de- 
cided, but it will be selected from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Louise,” “Thais,” “Aida,” 
“Martha,” “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
“La Gioconda,” “Il Trovatore,”’ “Rigo- 
letto,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Samson 
and Delilah,” “The Secret of Suzanne” 
and the International ballet. 

The first popular Sunday night con- 
cert will be given at the Century on 
September 27, the beginning of the third 
week of the season. 





Albert Spalding’s Return 


Arrangements for the return to this 
country next season of Albert Spalding, 
the American violinist, were completed 
last week. Mr. Spalding will come in 
November and will be under the man- 
agement of Antonia Sawyer. Already 
Mrs. Sawyer reports that bookings are 
being rapidly made, contracts being 
closed for appearances as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony, Frederick Stock, 
conductor; the Cincinnati Symphony, Dr. 
Ernest Kunwald, conductor—in this case 
a concert in Detroit—and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, Henry Hadley, conduc- 
tor. Mr. Spalding will give his New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall shortly 
after his arrival in this country. He 
is also booked for three joint-recitals 
with Mme. Julia Culp in Portland, Me.; 
Worcester and Providence and directly 
after a joint-recital with the famous 
Dutch liedersinger in Boston. 





Summer Performances of Handel Works 
at Columbia 


Summer performances at Columbia 
University this year, under the direction 
of Prof. Walter Henry Hall, will be given 
on Thursday evening, August 6, when 
Handel’s “Messiah” will be presented, 
and on August 11, when the program 
will contain selections from Handel’s 
“Acis and Galatea.” The soloists will 
be Mrs. Agnes Alsop Ward, soprano; 
Pearl Benedict-Jones, contralto; Dan 
Beddoe, tenor, and T. Foster Why, bass. 
Professor Hall will return to New York 
in July to drill the chorus. 





SUNN 


ANOTHER CONVINCING 
TESTIMONIAL regarding 
the PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
from a distinguished teacher, 
pianist, composer and author 


St. Louis, Oct. 3, 1913. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

The Art Publication Society 
has just issued the “Progressive 
Series” of Pianoforte Instruction 
combined with Text-Book Mate- 
rial for study, which is the only 
System issued by one firm which 
I can most conscientiously and 
heartily endorse and recommend. 


This work standardizes music 
teaching in a manner never be- 
fore done, and is bound in the 
course of time to revolutionize 
existing methods based mainly 
upon the impulse or caprice of the 
teacher. 


An absolutely precise and accu- 
rate grading of every feature in 
a comprehensive course is_ the 
striking point of superiority of 
the “Progressive Series. That 
it is edited by the world - famous 


The Kroeger School of Music 
E. R. KROEGER, Director 
Musical Art Building 
Boyle Avenue and Olive Street 
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pianist and pedagogue, Leopold Godowsky, assisted by the almost equally 
renowned Emil Sauer, and such authorities as W. S. B. Mathews and Fred- 
eric Lillebridge, is additional proof of its remarkable value. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS DEPARTMENT A, 
ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Prima donna of this year’s 
Cologne and Munich Festivals 
who is coming to Chicago 
next Season 





i . 
Edyth Walker, for three days our 
queen.”’ 


**Sh . . . » 
She stirred the most secret corner of 
our hearts.”’ 


66rqy% , x . 
he memory of Edyth Walker’s high, 
noble art will remain a lasting impression.”’ 





Excerpts from the 
‘é ~ i] ° 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt’’ of 
January 7th, 1914. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


From what I have heard recently, it 
would seem as if the press reports which 
announced some weeks ago that Mary 
Garden had not been re-engaged by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, 
did that versatile lady and distinguished 
artist an injustice. 

It seems that before the close of last 
season Miss Garden had made up her 
mind to quit the company for reasons 
which it may not be necessary to dis- 
cuss. After this determination became 
known the management did everything 
in its power to induce her to reconsider 
her decision, and also to induce her to 
remain with the organization next sea- 
son; in fact, pursued her with contracts 
—so I hear from disinterested persons. 

“Our Mary,” however, who is a very 
determined person when she once makes 
up her mind, steadfastly refused, it 
seems. 


They tell plenty of stories about the 
lady to show that her temper is not of 
the best. Well, most artists have that 
failing. It is a natural one, for they are 
often sorely tried. Besides, their work 
is of a very exacting and nerve-racking 
character. 

One good story that I have heard will 
show the difficulties under which artists 
labor. They were singing in a Western 
town, and in the last act but one of 
“Louise,” where Louise is supposed to 
kneel on the grass and see the lights of 
Paris, when it came to the situation 
Miss Garden found no grass and saw 
no lights. 

When the drop fell she called out the 
stage manager and exclaimed: ; 

“What kind of a bum management is 
this? Here I have had to sing with that 





midget! (pointing to the unfortunate 
tenor). No grass to kneel on and not a 
d light in all Paris!” 


Can you imagine the temper of a 
prima donna having to sing with a tenor 
who reaches up to her shoulder, and, 
when she wants to kneel on the grass, 
finds nothing but the bare boards, and 
when she sings about the lights in Paris 
does not perceive even so much as a 
candle dip? Can you fancy her feelings? 

To you, who read this in the quiet of 
your chamber or library, all this may 
appear trivial, but to artists who are 
keyed up to the highest point these de- 
tails mean very much indeed. They do 
more than throw them out of humor. 
They disturb their equanimity. 

Apropos of the lady, I see that a 
Paris cable announces that Guarda- 
bassi, the portrait painter, engaged 
Mme. Chenal, the Paris opera singer, 
for a recital at his studio. Her claim 
for distinction, according to the cable, 
is that she says that she has “a more 
beautiful back than Mary Garden.” 

If this is the lady’s only claim to 
distinction I do not think Mary Garden 
need fear her rivalry—though she may 
object to this use of her name. 


* * x 


How thoroughly the exposures which 
were started by you and your Editor 
from the public platform with regard 
to conditions in the principal cities in 
Europe have aroused the powers that 
be, was certainly proven by the article 
which appeared in the last issue, in which 
you state that probably at the sugges- 
tion of the Kaiser himself the police in 
Berlin are making a secret investigation 
of the conditions prevailing in the 
studios of the music teachers and musi- 


cal managers there. Some astounding 
revelations have already been made, 
showing that Berlin is not the ideally 
moral city which its defenders would 
have us believe. In fact there were some 
cabled reports, not long ago, to the 
effect that twenty-five per cent. of all the 
births in the Kaiserstadt are illegitimate. 


* * x 


With regard to certain recent inter- 
views with persons of distinction who 
have lately come to this country from 
Paris, and who have told in various pa- 
pers, the New York Sun among others, 
that life in Paris really is so innocent 
that any young girl of sixteen can go 
about there unattended if she simply 
minds her own business, let me tell you 
that only last Sunday a cable from Paris 
to the New York World announced that 
“the Paris press is foreshadowing an ap- 
proaching exposure in the private life 
of one of the most powerful statesmen 
in France, which may cause a revolution 
in the matrimonial standard demanded 
for high officials of the government, 
hitherto elected to office regardless of 
the most flagrant violation of private 
morality.” 

But it is in the concluding paragraph 
of this cable to the World that the situa- 
tion is bared, just as you have been 
stating it right along. .This paragraph 
says: 

“The corruption well known to exist 
at the Grand Opera, the Théatre Fran- 
caise and the other institutions sub- 
sidized by the government, is coming in 
for a full share of criticism. Members 
of the Cabinet control these institutions, 
and it is asserted that no woman can 
hope for success in any of them, except 
through the ‘protection’ of some states- 
man.” 

Now, this is precisely the position all 
over Europe, and has been for centuries, 
and it is also precisely what leading 
American artists and teachers, as well 
as leading foreign artists, have been en- 
deavoring to tell the American public 
for years. 

But we are so saturated with sensa- 
tion that no attention was paid to the 
matter at all till your Editor began to 
talk about it from the public platform. 


x * x 


The leading Berlin papers are still 
praising the compositions of Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, who, you know, is over 
there now. However the Signale, in a long 
analysis, speaks of his symphony as “a 
product of strict Puritanism, of which 
the composer himself is a descendant.” 

No one can appreciate Puritanism 
more than the editor of the Signale, 
who, when he was a critic in this country 
of the New York Staats-Zeitung, was 
noted for the pure and simple life which 
he led. a 

While the foreign papers are praising 
Kelley, some are also calling attention 
to the work of another American com- 
poser, who is more generally known, 
however, as a conductor, namely, Frank 
Van der Stucken. I suppose when Van 
der Stucken comes back to New York he 
will begin to get the recognition which 
he long deserved. 

The present generation does not know 
what splendid work Van der Stucken 
did, not only here in New York, but 
also in Cincinnati. He came out of 
Texas, you know. 

He is a fine instance of the man of 
foreign origin who has been a leading 
factor in giving us the musical knowl- 
edge and culture which we possess to- 
day in spite of all the ridiculous articles 
which are printed about us in the foreign 
papers all the time. 

It should also be said of Van der 
Stucken, that as a cogductor he always 
took pains to seen at least a fair 
number of compositions by American 


composers. 
>_> ww 


To give you an idea of the stuff that 
is printed about us in the foreign papers, 
let me tell you that District Attorney 
Whitman recently gave out to the press 
an article which appeared in the Volks 
Zeitung of Vienna. 

It is stated in that paper, with re- 
gard to the execution in Sing Sing 
prison of the four gun men who mur- 
dered Rosenthal, the gambler, that brisk 
trading was indulged in at the sale of 
admission cards, one of which brought 
$140. Ladies appeared in the grandest 
of costumes in the yard of the prison. 
The execution is stated to have been 
like the first night of a theater. It is 
also stated that the electrical apparatus 
went wrong, making the spectacle grue- 
some. It says that the details of the 
execution make it impossible to have any 
respect for American culture. It also 


says that the condemned Jews conducted 
themselves in a miserable and cowardly 
manner and whined until the last for 
mercy. Judge Goff, however, with the 


cold-blooded nature of a Yankee, it is 
said, conducted the execution. Only at 
the third attempt did the execution 
succeed. 

Now, 1n all these statements there is 
not one single particle of truth, as your 
readers no doubt know. I quote this 
article for the reason that it gives one 
more proof that however estimable the 
Germans are, the French are, and the 
Italians are, in their own countries and 
in their own homes, their attitude to 
Americans and everything American is 
contemptible. 

And that is why such gross libels 
appear in this Vienna paper, and are 
swallowed as gospel truth. 

Europeans do not understand our in- 
dustrial and commercial progress, and 
they do not want to. They have no idea 
that we possess anything like culture, 
and they do not want to have any idea 
of it—many of them because if they 
admitted it, it would cut off the large 
revenues that they now derive from our 
students who go abroad to get “atmos- 
phere.” 


* * x 


Last Saturday, the New York Press 
published an article entitled “Enrico 
Caruso’s Own Story on How He Became 
a Great Tenor.” The article appears to 
be authentic. 

From it we learn that he was born 
in Naples in 1873. So he is to-day 
just forty-one years old. His father was 
a working mechanic who wanted him to 
take to a trade and be an engineer. The 
young lad’s youth was stormy. 

At the age of eleven he developed a 
love for singing. The first money he 
earned was from the old organist at 
the Church of St. Anna in Naples. 

He left his home at fifteen, when his 
mother died, and became a wanderer. 

He sang, for a time in church, and 
at festivals. 

He says himself he was often hungry 
but never unhappy. 

At eighteen the great problem came: 
Was he a tenor, or was he a baritone? 

It was the baritone Misciano who 
took him to his master, Vergine, who 
promptly told young Caruso that his 
voice was not strong enough to be of 
any real value. (This, by the bye, shows 
how much the opinions of experts are 
worth!) However, Vergine seems to 
have given him some lessons. 

Then young Caruso served his time in 
the army. 

_Major Nagliati, who had heard him 
sing, found him a teacher. His début 
at the Teatro Nuovo at Naples, when he 
was twenty-five, was not a success, nor 
was the opera in which he sang. 

However, his old master, Vergine, 
stuck to him. His voice improved, and 
then through the great Italian publisher 
and manager, Sonzogno, in the Teatro 
Lirico, in Milan, he got an opportunity, 
and in November 1898 he appeared as 
Marcello, and that was his first success. 

Since then, as he says, his career is 
pretty well known to us all. 

This story, from the lips of what we 
may call the world’s greatest tenor, has 
an added interest, for it shows once 
more the truth of the old story that the 
greatest composers and also the greatest 
singers and artists have come from the 
ranks of the very poor. 

Amato, you know, tells a heart-rend- 
ing story of his early struggles—and so 
it has been with nearly all of them. 


’+? » 


The New York Times in a _ recent 
editorial is sarcastic because Organist 
Davison of Harvard found that organ 
recitals put heart into the men about 
to go up to their examinations, and that 
marches, scherzos and an _ occasional 
fugue, played in the chapel during the 
final examination period, spur up the 
spirit and nerves them for the trial. 


Well, it only shows how sometimes 
even the great minds who write the edi- 
torials for the Times miss the issue. 


Music has a far bigger purpose in 
life than they think. 


If military music can inspire men to 
go into action, if great millionaires like 
Frick and Carnegie engage organists by 
the year to play for them, if the aver- 
age tired business man will tell you 
that if one of his children plays beau- 
tifully it eases his mind, surely music 
can be used for the uplift of the men 
who are going up for examinations which 
mean so much to them in their careers. 


And perhaps no better instance of 
the effect of music can be given than 
that the singing of a song has often 
stayed a panic. Indeed it did stay one 
recently at Tarrytown, where there has 
been considerable. strife owing to the 
determination of the League for Free 
Speech to hold a meeting protesting 
against Rockefeller’s action in_ the 
Colorado strike. 


The town authorities all denied the 
desire of the members of the League 
to hold a meeting in public. This led 
a wealthy lady to open the beautiful 
Greek theater on her estate to them. 
When the meeting threatened to break 
up in disorder a beautiful Southern girl 
started up to sing “Dixie.” The dis- 
order ceased and the meeting later was 
dispersed peacefully. 

The philosophy of the situation is that 
music has a far deeper meaning in our 
human life than even many musicians 
and music teachers give it credit for. 

The story of the “Marseillaise” is 
largely the story of the French Revolu- 
tion. The story of “Die Wacht Am 
Rhein” is largely the story of the Franco- 
Prussian war. 


* * * 


So Alfred Hertz, the German con- 
eee at the Metropolitan, is a bene- 
ict! 

He has married Miss Lily Dorn, a 
young Viennese concert singer. If I 
remember rightly I heard her in this 
country at one of the entertainments of 
the Pleiades, the leading Bohemian or- 
ganization in this city. She was a tall 
young woman, with a nice voice and a 
most engaging and delightful manner. 
She had the real Viennese charm. 

But why, oh why, do the newspapers 
print the picture of the lady and head 
the announcement, “The opera leader’s 
romance surprises his friends here?” 

Why should it be surprising that an 
opera conductor gets married? 

* * o* 

An ably written editorial in the New 
York Sun informs us that Mr. Hender- 
son, their music critic, after years of 
investigation, has positively discovered 
the exact locality of the tomb of Isolde. 
This will rival, no doubt, in interest the 
discovery of the tomb of Juliet. It 
seems that Mr. Henderson locates it in 
Ireland in a little town in the County 
Dublin. 

Well, the Irish are in the habit of 
claiming everything on earth, including 
the Duke of Wellington. Why not the 
tomb of Isolde? 

Is he supposed to be wedded only to 
his art? 

* * * 

Some ten years ago, up in Duchess 
County, I became acquainted with a 
charming family with one child, a boy 
of such wonderfully regular features, 
with real golden curls, and such a de- 
lightful expression, that I often mar- 
veled since what he would become. 


To-day experts declare him to be one 
of the greatest musical geniuses that 
have ever been known. 


Now, you will say you have heard 
this before. But this boy, curious to 
say, has already composed some three 
hundred pieces though absolutely shut off 
from the world. He has had no op- 
portunities of musical study. He has 
come to his power, as it were, by Divine 
Right, like Willy Ferrero. 

You will hear of this boy very soon. 
He has already composed, by the bye, a 
symphony wholly nevi Re consider- 
ing that he has had, as I said, no musical 
education whatever. 


He is now taking his first lessons 
from that most distinguished musician 
and artist, Ward Stephens, who was him- 
self in his younger days a genius of no 
uncertain character. Stephens says that 
this boy is the most remarkable instance 
of absolute genius he ever came across 
in all his knowledge of musicians and 
composers in this country and in Europe. 


The lad is wholly unconscious as yet. 


In time he will provide one more argu- 
ment for those who believe in reincarna- 
tion. 

* * * 


Look out for Alexander Lambert, 
pianist of distinction, music teacher of 
eminence and patron of all wandering 
musicians, especially if they come from 
his native Poland. 

He has gone crazy over the movies! 

Not that he spends much of his time 
there, like his good friend, Josef Hof- 
mann, but that he has invested in a com- 
plete moving picture apparatus for the 
purpose of “taking snapshots,” not only 
of his intimate friends, but of anybody 
that he may come in contact with. 

So be careful where you are, or what 
you do, if you are within a few hundred 
feet of Alexander, says Your 

MEPHISTO. 


Brussels Admires Jacques Urlus in 
Three of His Wagner Roles 


BRUSSELS, May 20.—Jacques Urlus, 
the Dutch tenor, left the city recently 
after giving memorable performances of 
Lohengrin, Tristan and Siegmund at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie. The tenor is an 
idol of the Brussels operagoers. 
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National Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago 


Max Bendix, Conductor 


Initial Concert Given June 9, 1914, at the Auditorium 





COMMENTS OF DAILY PRESS: 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Ex- 
aminer—‘“The orchestra showed that 
its organization is a well balanced band 


of players all routined in the 
higher branches of orchest- 
ral art, who play with good 
rhythmic accent, with dy- 
namic shadings and with 
technical finish.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Tribune — “ Mr. 
Bendix read the overture of 
‘The Meistersinger’ with 
fine emphasis of its lyric and 
dramatic values.” 


Felix Borowski, Chicago Record - 
Herald—*’The tone of both the strings 
The ex- 


ecution left little to be desired as to 


and the winds is excellent. 





accuracy and the musicians interpreted 
their music with abundant enthusi- 


99 


asm. 


Karleton Hackett, Evening 
Post—‘‘There was a grip to 
the thing from the very first 
notes of the ‘Meistersinger 
Overture’ that only shows 
itself when a master hand 
has adequate material with 
~ which to work.” 


Stanley K. Fay, Chicago 
Daily News—‘*In his Pre- 


ludes the different voices 


Max Bendix were distinct and harmoni- 


ously beautiful.” 


Edward C. Moore, Journal—‘Mr. 
Bendix’ tempi were practically perfect, 
he directed with fine contrasts, great 
beauty of tone and excellent climaxes.” 


AT THE 


MIDWAY GARDENS 


The Midway and Cottage Grove Avenue 


June 27th to September 7th 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 


Address: CHAS. H. MATTHEWS, Pres. 


68 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
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CONCERT HALLS NEED OF OUR CITIES 





Telegraph 





Devotion of Many Theaters to Motion Pictures Leaves No 
Suitable Auditorium for Touring Artists, as Yvonne de 
Tréville Points Out — Psychology of the Costume Recital 
and Its Appeal — Conducting a Managerial Office by 








éé HAT do we need most in America 

to make all of our country 
music-loving?” Such was a thought oc- 
curring to Yvonne de Tréville during a 
noonday chat on one of her recent busi- 
ness trips to New York from the office 
of this soprano-manager at Elizabeth, 
N. J. “On my tour I’ve noticed a con- 
stant growth of musical appreciation,” 
related the prima donna, “but there is 
one drawback that retards touring artists 


in their work of stimulating this appre- 
ciation. That is a lack of concert halls 
in the different cities. 

“As soon as a theater begins to have 
difficulty in finding attractions, presto— 
it’s made a home for the ‘movies.’ Then 
where can the touring artist give her 
concert? There is no concert hall, and 
the armories, exposition halls and such 
are only suitable for festivals. I’ve re- 
ceived several letters from persons who 
tell me: ‘I’d be glad to book you, but 
we have no hall large enough to make it 
worth while.’ In ever so many places 
there is that crying need. 

“Who is going to build these audi- 
toriums? Many of the cities have scores 
of rich men, who could well afford to 
erect such concert halls, if only from 
altruistic reasons. Then again, it might 
be worth while as a purely business ven- 
ture. Suppose the concert auditorium 
is made part of a building such as New 
York’s Afolian Hall—don’t you suppose 
that is a good investment! What these 
cities need is halls seating from 800 to 
1,500—less than 800 would be too small 
and not many artists would have audi- 
ences exceeding the higher figure.” 

On her tour as singer and manager, 
Miss de Tréville had a better opportun- 
ity than most artists of knowing the 
people who are the animating forces be- 
hind the music of each community. “The 
artist generally knows little about a 
town,” she instanced, “except the hotel, 
the theater and the station, but as I am 
my own manager, I came into direct 
contact with club presidents, managers, 
etc. And meeting the newspaper people 
was especially interesting, as I found 
them invariably live and clever. Aside 
from what they wrote about me, which 
is quite another matter, they gave me 
all sorts of valuable ideas, for which 
I am very grateful. No doubt their 
imaginations were tickled by the fact 
that here was a woman artist who was 
her own manager. 


Touring with Observant Eyes 


“Tt is this seeing places and meeting 
people that makes me want to keep on 
singing until I have gone all around the 
world. I’ve done _ such _ conventional 
traveling as that in all the European 
countries until it has lost interest for 
me, but I’m longing to get to India. You 
know, the singer has an advantage of 
the tourist in that she meets the im- 
portant people in the different countries, 
and she sings before the common people, 
sometimes even the peasants, so that she 
knows the spirit of the country. We 
artists are liable to forget that there is 
much in life besides music and the the- 
ater and the things that directly con- 
cern us.” 

While Yvonne de Tréville, singer, was 
on tour her little force of stenographers 
was kept busy attending to the business 


correspondence of Yvonne de Tréville, 
manager. “My method was this,” ex- 
plained the prima donna. ‘Each day my 
secretary would send me a night letter 
letting me know what business had come 
up, and the next day I would wire an 
answer as to how to dispose of it. When 
I went to Honolulu the cable came into 
use. My pianist, Mrs. Whiffen, declared 
that whenever she thought of me she 





Photo by James and Bushnell, Seattle 


Yvonne de Tréville Garbed as Jenny 
Lind in Her Costume Recital 


always saw a picture of me sending a 
telegram. 

“When I returned home the top of my 
office table was piled high with letters, 
and the attending to all the business is 
delaying my departure for Europe. By 
the way, if I ever do come under the 
management of any one else I’ll have a 
better idea of a manager’s duties and a 
realization that his work is important 
in its way, just as is the singer’s. 

“T’ve practically never sung in con- 
cert in Europe, as I’ve always appeared 
there in opera, but this time I’m to do 
several recitals, starting in Brussels, my 
European home, and then going to Paris 
and Vienna, in the latter of which I’m 
to sing in opera also. I return in the 
Fall for another American tour. So 
many requests for my costume recital 
have come from places where I haven’t 
sung, as well as from cities where I 
gave it this season, that I’m to use it 
again next season. Also I’m preparing 
another interesting program.” 


Magic of “Atmosphere” 


Miss de Tréville found that her cos- 
tume recital of “Three Centuries of 
Prime Donne” has a direct appeal in 
that it carries the hearer immediately 
into the atmosphere of the periods that 
she is representing. “When I come on 
in the first part,” she said, “garbed as 
Mile. de Maupin, I sing a little Menuet 
Chanté of Lully and dance it, just as 
de Maupin used to do. At once the audi- 
ence forgets its 1914 surroundings and 
is back in the period of Louis XIV. I 
have read the books and papers about 
these old prima donnas and have tried 


to retain their mannerisms as nearly 
as possible. Thus, in the second- part 
I sing a Norwegian “Cowherd” song that 
Jenny Lind used to do, playing my own 
accompaniment at the piano and turning 
about and singing the cadenza to the 
audience as I’ve read of her doing. In 
this way I heighten the atmosphere, and 
still do not get away from the concert 
idea. Without the costuming, however, 
it would lose its effect.” 

Edith Bowyer Whiffen, Miss de Tré- 
ville’s accompanist, first came within the 
ken of the prima donna in the Mexican 
war zone. Some two seasons ago the 
prima donna made some appearances in 
Mexico and in a few of these, such as 
her singing before President Madero, 
her accompanist was Mrs. Whiffen, 
whose husband is the chief representa- 
tive of the Associated Press in Mexico. 
“When I started out with my ‘Three 
Centuries of Prime Donne’,” added the 
singer, “I needed an accompanist who 
was both a good pianist and a pretty 
woman—so I thought of Mrs. Whiffen. 
The war made it impossible for her to 
remain longer in Mexico, so our plans 
coincided exactly.” K. S. C. 


OLIVER DITSON SOCIETY 





Annual Report Shows a Number of 
Cases in Which Assistance Has 
Been Given to Needy 
Musicians 


It is not generally known that the late 
Oliver Ditson, the head of the great 
house of the Oliver Ditson Company, left 
in his will the sum of $30,000 which was 
to form the nucleus of a fund for the 
assistance of worthy musicians and 
music teachers who were in need. 

To carry out the provisions of the 
fund an organization was formed, called 
“The Oliver Ditson Society.” This so- 
ciety has conducted its work since with- 
out ostentation and has proved its use- 
fulness again and again. 

Last Saturday, May 30, the annual 
meeting of the society was held at the 
residence of the late Mr. Ditson, 233 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. The re- 
port by the president showed a large 
number of cases in which assistance had 
been given during the past year. The 
usefulness of such a fund was again 
made clear. The following officers were 
elected: President, Arthur Foote; trus- 
tees, A. Parker Browne, George W. 
Chadwick, Charles H. Ditson; clerk, 
Charles F. Smith; assistant clerk and 
treasurer, Arthur R. Smith. 

Application may be made to any of 
these officials. Postoffice address, 6 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

The society desires to call attention to 
the fact that the Oliver Ditson Fund 
exists solely to help cases of need and is 
not for educational purposes. 


Archer Musical Play Has Premiére in 
Fort Wayne 


ForT WAYNE, IND., June 8.—‘The best 
amateur performance ever put on here” 
was the consensus of opinion after the 
initial performance of John B. Archer’s 
newest musical comedy, “The Isle of 
Rest,” given recently by the Mystic 
Shriners in the Majestic Theater. Full 
houses were the rule throughout the week 
of the comedy’s stay and Mr. Archer, 
who is engaged in rewriting some of the 
score, is negotiating for its production in 
larger cities. 


New England Conservatory Girl Vocal 
Head at Wellesley 


Boston, June 6.—Mima Belle Mont- 
gomery, a graduate of the teachers’ 
course in 1913 at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, and expecting to be 
graduated as a soloist at the coming 
commencement, has been elected head of 
the vocal department at Wellesley Col- 


lege. Miss Montgomery came to Boston 
from Salida, Col., having had no pre- 
vious training except a few lessons from 
a private teacher at Boulder. At the 
conservatory she has been a pupil of 
Armand Fortin, and, since his death, of 
Charles A. White. She has been promi- 
nent in concerts and recitals at the 
school and during the past season has 
sung professionally at the Melrose Con- 
gregational Church. She begins her 
teaching at Wellesley next Autumn. 
W. H. L. 


BIRMINGHAM CHORUSES 
CO-OPERATE IN FESTIVAL 


Four Clubs Unite to Carry on City’s 
Most Successful Event—Dubois 
Work Ably Sung 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 1.—The May 
Festival of 1914 will go down in Bir- 
mingham history as a most successful 
musical event. The principal factor in 
the success of the festival was the co- 
operation of the four singing societies, 
the Treble Clef Club, the Music Study 
Club chorus, the Arion Society and the 
T. C. I. Chorus. 

The clubs were under the capable 
direction of Rienzi Thomas and the Du- 
bois “Paradise Lost” was given in a 
musicianly manner. The chorus was sup- 
ported by the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra. Financially the festival was a 
success, having to its credit about $400 
above the expenses. It was the get-to- 
gether spirit, so evident recently in many 
cities, and due most to John C. Freund’s 
active campaign for the “musical inde- 
pendence of the United States” that made 
the festival such a credit to Birmingham. 

At the last meeting of the Music Study 
Club the election of officers took place. 
Mrs. Charles Sharp, owing to ill health, 
resigned from the presidency and Mrs. 
George Houston Davis was elected in her 
place. 

Many teachers have been giving final 
recitals. Among the more recent were 
piano recitals by pupils of Edgell Adams, 
Lowela Honlin, voice recitals by pupils 
of Mrs. Leon Cole, Sara Malam, Mme. 
Marie Kern Mullen, Gertrude Wood and 
Norma Schoolar. At the final meeting of 
the Music Study Club the program com- 
mittee presented an interesting program 
by pupils whose teachers had assisted the 
club in its year’s work. A. H. C. 


Forty-five Canadian Towns in Tour of 
Eva Mylott 


Eva Mylott, the Canadian contralto, 
left New York on June 12 for her an- 
nual Canadian Summer tour. She will 
be assisted by Michael Sciapiro, violin- 
ist, and Hilda Aiken, pianist-accompan- 
ist. Miss Mylott and her company will 
visit some forty-five cities in Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland. The first engage- 
ment will be on June 15 and the last 
three in St. John on August 28, 31 and 
September 2. Miss Mylott will tour next 
season under the management of R. E. 
Johnston. 











Summer Musicales for Artist Colony on 
Cape Cod 


Boston, June 6.—John Chipman, the 
Boston tenor, has opened his bungalow 
at Sandwich on Cape Cod, preparatory 
to spending the Summer season there. 
Among the large Summer colony in this 
quaint Cape Cod town are many musi- 
cians, not a few of whom are prominent 
in the music life of Boston. With them 
Mr. Chipman is arranging for a series 
of mid-Summer musicales to be given 
there this season, and some interesting 
programs are in preparation. 

H. L. 


Hildegarde Nash, of Boston, is said to 
be the first woman to win first prize for 
violin at the Brussels Conservatory. 
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THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 


Mme. OLIVE FREMSTAD 





FOR 
RECITAL AND CONCERT 


iS SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT OVER 50 PER CENT OF HER ENTIRE SEASON OF 1914-1915 IS NOW BOOKED. 
DATES EARLY APPLICATION SHOULD BE MADE TO HER SOLE MANACERS 


SOO FIFTH AVENUE. 
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_ TEACHER OF SINGING 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE, JUNE Ist to AUGUST 15th 
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CHRISTINE MILLER 


CONTRALTO 


Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Personal Address; 1003 Heberton St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
COMPOSER 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 


JACOBS 











QUARTET 
For dates address 
West Rep. MAX JACOBS 
E. L. BRIGGS 15 W. 91st St., New York 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. River 6144 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 











NINA 
SOPRANO 
Church Concert Oratorio 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 
Wee “ee 


Singing Wotan and Wan- 
derer in Berlin, Wagner 
Ring Festival, June 23d 
to Aug. 21st. Available 


for Concerts and Oratorio 
Personal European letter in America Dec. to June. 
and Cable Address: Dates booking thru 
“are American Express R. E. Johnston, 


Co., Berlin 1451 ‘Broadway, N. Y. 


FRANCIS ROGER 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 


Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Halli 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street. 


William $. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 1030-1031 Aeolian Hall 
29 West 42d St., New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 


49 Claremont Ave., New York City 
PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music of the Brick 
Church; Temple Beth-El, 
and Union Theological Seminary. 


412 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


SOUSA ws BAND 


**Heard the World 
Arouand’”’ 


OFFICE, 1 WeST 34th ST. 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


JOHN ADAM HUGO 


Composer-Pianist 
Instruction, Concert and Recital 
Room16 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


























ORCHESTRAL GROWTH IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Conductor Hadley Tells of Ampli- 
fication of Symphony’s 
Concert Series 


An American musician of disinction 
recently made a brief stay in New York 
in the person of Henry Hadley, who was 
en route to Norfolk, Conn., where his 
new tone-poem “Lucifer” had a success- 
ful premiére under its composer’s baton 
at the Litchfield Union’s festival. Mr. 
Hadley, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra, was seen at his 
temporary residence, the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker, by a representative of MUSICAL 


AMERICA, with whom the composer dis- 
cussed his plans for the Summer and for 
next season, besides dilating somewhat 
upon the musical advancement exhibited 
by San Francisco and by its orchestra. 

Usually Mr. Hadley spends his Sum- 
mers abroad, finding travel an _ ideal 
function for development as well as for 
relaxation. This year, however, the tor- 
rid months will find the composer in 
New England, since his home is in 
Somerville, Mass. Arduous as Mr. Had- 
ley’s seasons are, his purpose in staying 
at home this Summer is not, as might be 
supposed, to rest. In the process of 
weeny aa | the number of his composi- 
tions Mr. Hadley is assiduous in making 
hours count, especially when the work is 
a large orchestral score such as the com- 
poser is at present engaged upon. Mr. 
Hadley refused to divulge the name of 
his newest creation, pleading that while 
it is in the embryonic stages he was not 
disposed to reveal its designation or 
sources of inspiration. 

As to his orchestra, Mr. Hadley re- 
marked that, as is natural with a young 


organization, a large number of reper- 
tory pieces have never been heard in 
San Francisco under his baton. So that 
it is not as difficult a matter for him to 
choose those compositions which he will 
perform in his series of concerts in 1914- 
15. The first, second, fourth, sixth and 
ninth symphonies of Beethoven are not 
included in a summary of the works pre- 
sented since 1911. Nor are the “Helden- 
leben” and “Don Quixote” of Strauss. 
However the list is remarkably long, in- 
cluding many technically taxing modern 
works. 

Mr. Hadley disclosed the methods of 
his administration, explaining how he 
introduced the works of a contemporary 
composer to his public. “Each year,” 
in talking of Strauss, “I presented an- 
other one of his difficult works. In this 
way my men are enabled to get sufficient 
rehearsing. JRavel’s ‘Mother Goose’ 
they found comparatively easy, although 
Debussy’s ‘Sea Pictures’ tested all of 
their resources.” 

Regarding public support, Mr. Had- 
ley said that the guarantors of the 
orchestra and the subscribers to the con- 
certs are loyal to the symphony move- 
ment and are growing more interested 
as they become better acquainted with 
the masterworks. “Formerly,” he said, 
“the citizens were keen for operatic 
music, while to-day their musical zeal 
finds a vent in the concerts. Ordinarily 
they fill the house and when a distin- 
guished soloist appears both seating and 
standing capacity are taxed.” 

The regular schedule of ten perform- 
ances was increased last year to thirty- 
one, with appearances in nearby cities. 
Inasmuch as touring adds to the year’s 
deficit it was omitted this season, with 
the result that the annual guarantee of 
$30,000 covered the deficit and gave a 
remainder of $5,000 towards next year’s 
expenses. B. R. 





MISS CHEATHAM AT WELLS 





She Gives Characteristic Program at 
Commencement Recital 


AurRorA, N. Y., June 11.—Kitty Cheat- 


ham gave the commencement recital at 
Wells College on Monday afternoon, 
June 8, under the direction of Dr. Emil 
K. Winkler, director of music at the col- 
lege. Miss Cheatham gave one of her 
characteristic and valuable programs. 
Songs by Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, 
Weckerlin, Hans Hermann, etc., revealed 
her artistry, and also illustrated her re- 
markable diction in the different lan- 
guages employed. One part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to a brief talk on the 
origin and development of old negro folk- 
songs, in which field Miss Cheatham has 
won high recognition. The reverential 
and interested attitude of the audience 
was strongly manifested here, illustrat- 
ing once more the high value placed on 
this phase of her work by the educational 
institutions of our country. Excerpts 
from Francois Coppée, Stevenson, Kip- 
ling, Edward Lear, Hans Christian An- 
dersen (in prose), further revealed her 
versatility. The large audience which 
crowded the University Chapel, and 
which was composed not only of the 
student body and faculty, but of the 
trustees of the college and many visitors 
from a distance, enthusiastically ap- 
plauded Miss Cheatham cfter each num- 
ber, and the distinguished artist was re- 
called three times at the end of her pro- 
gram. Lucile Love, a member of the 
faculty, accompanied Miss Cheatham 
most sympathetically. 





Two Successes for Manhattan Ladies’ 
Quartet 


Two recent appearances of the Man- 
hattan Ladies’ Quartet were attended by 
decided success, in the first of which as 
guests of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Manner- 
chor, the singers chose a number of Ger- 
man folk-songs as their contribution to 
the program. These were supplemented 
by several popular ballads. More re- 
cently the quartet was heard in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., at a concert given by the 
Orpheus Society in Vassar Institute. 
Again prolonged applause was the re- 
ward of the artists. “Come Down Laugh- 
ing Streamlet” by Charles Gilbert Spross 
was among the most enjoyable numbers 
sung. 





WILLI AM AXT Gonductor and Opera Coach 


19 East 95th St., New York Tel. 1411 Lenox 





“T have found Mr. Axt the most efficient coach 
I bave ever had.” —Orville Harrold. 





MAXIMILIAN 


Concerts 





Personal Address, 101 W. 115th Si., New York 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals 
Tel. 8832 Morningside 
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WILLOW GROVE CONCERTS 


Stock Orchestra as Current Attraction— 
Philadelphia Boys’ Symphony 
PHILADELPHIA, June 8.—At Willow 


Grove during the past two weeks Arthur 
Pryor led his fine band in delightful con- 
certs every afternoon and evening, giv- 
ing way yesterday to the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Frederick Stock 
as conductor. This famous organization 
also will remain for two weeks, with con- 
certs twice daily. 

The Symphony Club of Philadelphia, 
made up of talented boy musicians, un- 
der the direction of Johan Grolle, gave 
its annual concert in Witherspoon Hall 
last Tuesday evening, presenting a pro- 
gram of several well rendered numbers, 
the playing of these juvenile musicians 
being distinctly creditable to themselves 
and to their instructor and conductor. 
The composers represented were Vivaldi, 
Mozart, Tschaikowsky and Grieg, espe- 
cially interesting being the Mozart Sere- 
nade and the Tschaikowsky Andante, 
and there was abundant applause for the 
four soloists—Herman Weinberg and 
Jacob Simkins, violinists; Joseph Wis- 
son pianist, and Theodore Cella, harpist. 

Bm. Ka. T 








Operetta of Pilgrims in Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., June 9.—High 
water mark in amateur theatricals was 
touched on the evening of June 3 at the 
Park Theater, when the light opera 
“Priscilla” was presented under the aus- 
pices of the Bridgeport Operatic Society 
and the Nursery Committee of Asso- 
ciated Charities. The principals were 
Mrs. Ada Tuck Whittaker as Priscilla, 
Mrs. A. H. Robinson as Barbara, Alois 
J. Havrilla as Standish and Alvin H. 
Boss as John Alden. Fine singing by the 
large chorus aided in making the produc- 
tion a great success. 





The Coterie Musicale, of Portland, 
Ore., recently held its annual election 
of officers. Mrs. Thomas C. Burke was 
unanimously elected president, with Mrs. 
Carrie R. Beaumont, vice-president; 
Mrs. J. Curtis Simmons, secretary, and 
Mrs. Edward R. Root, treasurer. Mrs. 
Edward Alden Beals, Mrs. E. E. Coo- 
vert, Mrs. Cornelia B. Carse, Mrs. 
Emma B. Carrol and Mrs. John F. 
Logan were elected as members of the 
executive committee. 











‘His tone is good, his intonation 
generally accurate,’’ said the New 
York Sun of 


JAIME 


OVERTON 


The Young American 
Violinist 
After his Aeolian Hall Début 
on January 14, 1914 


Management: 
ANTONIA 
SAWYER 

1425 Broadway , 
N. Y. 





—Photo by Mishkin. 























PIANIST 


Concert Direction 
M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


FLORENCE 


MeMIiLLAN 


ACCOMPANIST 


SLEZAK TOURS 


1912-13 and 1913-14 
26 West 129th Street - - 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


DUNNING SYSTE 








New York 





improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Normal training classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 
City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad- 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Zay Rector Bevitt, April 20th, June 20th, Aug. 
20th, at San Diego, Calif. Address 3914 Third St., 
San Diego, Calif. By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 
20th, May 2(*h, July 2nd, at Asheville, N. C, 
Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, Ind. 





AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 





Season 1913-14 now booking 





Address: 
THOMAS McGRATH, 
133 East 34th St., New York 
Phone, Murray Hill, 2239 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
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Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 
OSEMARY GLOS 
(ROSE) 

SOPRANO 


Concerts for 1914-15 now booking— 
Management, OSCAR CONDON 
1111 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


NM, HILOEGARD HOFFMAN a | $$ 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
2514 Emerson Avenue So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


| SPOONER 


TENOR 


**The American Exponent of Bel Canto”’ 


205 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
*Phone 6510 Columbus. 

















ASCHENFELDER., Pianist 


On Tour with Mme. Fritzi Schefti 
Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Holland’s Greatest 
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Management 


Redpath Musical Bureau, Chicago 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Composer Giordano in Legal Bout with Disgruntled Baritone—English Critics Deplore Maggie 
Teyte’s Prolonged Absence—Stravinsky’s New ‘Nightingale’? Opera Provokes No Popular 
Upheavais—Melba Refuses a Fee—A New “Tristan” Critic—-Debussy Briefly Breaks His Ac- 
customed Silence—Musical Plants Interest Germany—Paris Misses Its ‘‘ Massenet Street” 

















OW that Umberto Giordano has 
quite freed his system of the oft 
promised and much deferred “Madame 
Sans-Géne” he finds his peace of mind 
troubled with a lawsuit generated by a 
disappointed French baritone desirous 
of a healing unction for his bruised 
artistic sensibilities. The embarrassing 
part of the affair is that it involves not 
only the Italian composer, but his pub- 
lisher, Sonzogno, and Director Gatti-Ca- 
sazza of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The whole circumstance is due directly 
to the fact that ““Madame Sans-Géne” 
will first see the light of day at the New 
York house and that the leading roles 
have already been assigned to members 
of its company. Giordano did not real- 
ize, however, when he began work on 
operatizing the Sardou play that his 
work was to be honored in this fashion, 
and so, as far back as 1909, he promised 
the creation of the part of Napoleon to 
the baritone, Berriel—this as recompense 
for the singer’s efforts in obtaining for 
him the sanction of Sardou’s heirs to 
turn the comedy to musical account. Last 
year Berriel learned to his amazement 
and chagrin that the Sonzognos had ac- 
quired the opera, that the Metropolitan 
had charged itself with its inaugural 
presentation and that Amato would bear 
the burden of Bonaparte. He wrote hur- 
riedly to Giordano asking whether in the 
contract with Sonzogno he had not made 
provision for him. To which the com- 
poser replied regretfully that all his 
efforts in his behalf had been fruitless, 
but that he would readily accord him 
material compensation. Berriel refused 
point blank and forthwith instituted civil 
proceedings in a Milanese court against 
composer, publisher and impresario. He 
demanded that the creation of the réle 
be entrusted him and requested some 30,- 
000 lire for damage to his feelings in 
the bargain. The court lately decided 
against him on both of his demands. 
*k Ke 
HILE Paris refused to take more 
than a passing interest in Wolf- 

Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne,” which the 
Boston Opera people served up at the 
Champs Elysées house there appears to 
have been considerable satisfaction over 
the work of Maggie Teyte, as Suzanne, 
a role which, strange to say, she never 
essayed in America, where both she and 
the opera are well loved and where her 
fitness for the part never seems to have 
suggested itself to operagoers. Jean de 
Reszke, for one, was so _ exceedingly 
elated over the cool and dainty little so- 
prano’s work that he wrote her in the 
following effusive terms: 
“My dear and charming Maggie: 

“Thank you for all the pleasure that 
you have given me. At last I have heard 
and enjoyed your perfect execution, the 
style that I have so much prophesied and 
that you guard as the Vestals guarded 
their fire. 

“Bravo, my dear little perfection. Con- 
tinue to persevere without imitating any- 
one; the respect you have for your art 
is already unique and soon you will be- 
come phenomenal. 

“Your devoted master, 
“Jean de Reszke.’ 

This ardent praise has impelled the 
London Telegraph to protest against 
comparative neglect of Miss Teyte in 
England. “A veritable prophetess un- 
honored in her own country” is Robin 
Legge’s designation of the diminutive 
singer. “I have no idea,” he proceeds, 
“if the Royal Opera Syndicate has the 
intention of reviving that delightful 
trifle ‘Il Segreto di Suzanna’ during the 
present season, but if they have, is it 
too much to ask that the countrymen of 
Miss Teyte be allowed an opportunity of 
seeing her most distinguished art again? 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 


G. B. Lampert! 
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I do not ask this because Miss Teyte is 
English; she has proved that she is 
‘good enough’ to stand in the _ best 
operatic company. Who that saw her 
Mélisande or her Cherubino is likely to 
forget either? It is for this reason that 
I make the suggestion.” 
* Oe Ok 
A NEW method of securing news seems 
inadvertently to have been dis- 
covered by a London newspaper man, 
who recently called upon Mme. Melba 


Stravinsky’s latest opus, denominated 
“Le Rossignol.” Though based on an 
Andersen fairy tale, its action, like that 
of the “Golden Rooster,” transpires in 
China. The plot is described as concern- 
ing a certain nightingale, “a wonderful 
bird commanded by the Emperor of 
China to appear at his court. The bird 
comes in due course, and enraptures to 
the point of imitation all who hear it by 
the beauty of its song. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor of Japan sends to his brother 

















Well Known Americans Hear Sinding’s Opera 


The picture was taken in Dessau, Germany, 


performance on any stage of Christian Sinding’s first opera, “Der Heilige Berg.’ 


where, on April 19, there was given the first 


Read- 


ing from the right: Friend of Mme. Sinding, Arthur Shattuck (to whom the opera is 


dedicated), Mr. Sinding, George Hamlin, 


Tina Lerner, Louis Bachner, Howard Wells, 


Mme. King Clark, Frank King Clark, Mme. Sinding, Mrs. Howard Wells. 


with the object of unearthing some facts 
about a projected Australian tour. The 
diva, seldom disposed to loquacity or pro- 
found self-revelation under the circum- 
stances of an interview, had little o1 
nothing to say on this occasion, par- 
ticularly as the details of the tour had 
not yet been arranged. But at this 
junctfre the reporter was abruptly pro- 
vided with matter for a paragraph, at 
least, of the sort of news designated as 
of “human interest” in journalistic 
circles on this side of the water. The 
unusual scrivener had—whether by 
chance or with a purpose is not made 
clear—brought his seven-year-old son 
with him. So the prima donna, who is 
described as “passionately fond of chil- 
dren,” after refusing to satisfy the pro- 
fessional curiosity of her interrogator, 
presently launched into a chat with the 
youngster, who declared with naive 
bluntness that he was “not old enough 
to go to the opera to hear you sing.” 
Whereat the diva took the hint, sat down 
at the piano and sang “Caro Nome.” 
“Must father pay you for the song?” 
queried the boy. Father did not have to 
and the London paper which published 
the account headed it “Melba Refuses 
Fee.” 


AVING regaled Parisians’ with 
Strauss’s “Legend of Joseph” and 

after that with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Oriental operatic fantasy, “Le Coq 
d’Or,”’ Diaghilew’s indefatigable Russian 
ballet provided a third well seasoned nov- 
elty with another opera of Russian man- 
ufacture, this time the redoubtable Igor 


Emperor an artificial nightingale whose 
song is even of greater splendor than 
that of the real bird, and the real bird 
is driven away to its tree in the open 
country. Ultimately he returns, how- 
ever, and by means of a bargain with 
Death he saves the Emperor of China’s 
life.” 

The dramatis personae include an 
artificial nightingale “which is repre- 
sented by an artificial bird.” For all 
his ultra-radical tendencies Stravinsky 
does not seem to have brought himself 
to the point of representing the real 
nightingale by its natural counterpart, 
for he has resorted to a device as old 
as Wagner’s “Siegfried” save that in the 
present case the bird performs through 
the medium of a soprano voice located 
in the orchestra pit instead of behind 
the scenes. 

There was some lively disappointment 
among the Stravinsky extremists, re- 
lates Le Monde Musicale, over the fact 
that the new work was so amazingly 
reticent and sane when it was con- 
fidently expected to go several steps be- 
yond the horrendous “Sacre du _ Prin- 
temps.” Many who went to the per- 
formance in the hope of witnessing war- 
fare in the ranks of the audience went 
home disgusted over the dignified be- 
havior and calmness of the spectators. 
“The idolaters of the ‘Sacre du Prin- 
temps’ did not fail to be very much 
shocked to notice in the first tableau of 
‘Le Rossignol’ that Stravinsky had 
utilized a vocabulary which they would 
have wished to have seen him repudiate 
long ago. And they attached (poor 
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wretches) but little importance to the 
dewy freshness and delicate tints of this 
charming bit of hand painting on silk.” 
The second scene is a bustling carnival 
episode in the gardens of the Emperor 
of China, which pleased the Stravinsky- 
ites somewhat better, but the third scene 
—the death of the Emperor—is described 
as of “great musical sobriety. But it 
is to be feared that the composer has 
rather confused the Emperor of China 
with a Czar and has caused him to ex- 
press himself more in the manner of 
Ivan than of a descendant of Confucius.” 


pprerite the glowing reports of suc- 
cess which the management of the 
Champs Elysées operatic enterprise has 
sent exultingly to the American press, 
Parisian critics have not referred 
to each successive event in terms 
of similarly unmodified rapture. Le 
Monde Musicale, in referring to the 
Italian season, exclaims contemptuously: 
“It ended with ‘The Masked Ball’ of 
Verdi, ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘The Secret of 
Suzanne.’ What a poor répertoire!” The 
same journal speaks of the “Tristan” 
performance as “of ordinary quality 
* * * without breadth or fire’ and 
refuses to wax enthusiastic over the 
conducting of Albert Coates. Besides the 
lighting appears to have been badly man- 
aged. “Could not one reasonably have 
expected better than this?” is the critical 
summary. 


Fe erin of “Tristan,” Arthur 
Pougin, a Verdi biographer, has 
expressed himself in /.e Menéstrel in a 
manner calculated to cause spasms of 
indignation among the Wagnerites and to 
make them rub their eyes devoutly, won- 
dering if the world has not turned back- 
ward in its course. Briefly, Pougin in- 
dignantly protests against those who 
esteem “Tristan” as its composer’s 
greatest work. Such an opinion, he 
avers, is not maintained by the great 
body of the public and adduces as proof 
of the justness of his belief in “Tris 
tan’s” inferiority the fact that it re- 
ceives fewer representations than “Tann 
hauser” and “Lohengrin.” “And why 
should one wonder at that?” he exclas 
“As a matter of fact, one does not” Pé 
to the opera simply to listen to music, 
as at a concert; one likes to take some 
interest in what is happening on the 
stage. Now, whatever value lovers of 
‘Tristan’ wish to assign the music, they 
really must admit that the piece lacks 
common sense. /solde, to take revenge 
for an imaginary offence of Tristan, can 
find no better way than to poison her- 
self, and him with her. Only as she has 
a very well supplied box of drugs with 
her, and as her maid Brangdne is upset, 
the latter mistakes the philters and in- 
stead of poison fills the cup with a love 
potion. That, to say the least, is a most 
infantile point of departure. But let 
me pass over some of the absolutely 
ridiculous scenes of the poem. * * * 
Besides the composer has taken no pains 
to give variety to his work. The whole 
action of ‘Tristan’ passes in duos, and 
what tediousness, what lengths * * *!” 

And so on for quantity. Unfortunately, 
from a few statements in his relation of 
the story, Mr. Pougin shows that he has 
taken little trouble to understand what 
the libretto of “Tristan” is about—if, 
indeed, he has read it at all. Still, one 
ought perhaps to be thankful, for he 
does admit that there are “some beau- 
ties” in the music! 


|B aged though generally success 
ful in holding himself aloof from 
interviewers, unburdened his soul more 
than is his wont in a session with some 
journalists on his recent visit to Rome, 
and in addition to expressing his admira- 
tion for the older Italian masters deigned 
to speak a few words about his own 
elusive self. He admitted with great 
candor that he considered himself an 
indifferent conductor and a bad pianist. 
As regards his works, he confessed that 
he had abandoned his projected “Legend 
of Tristan,” for though the subject had 
much engrossed him, he had come to 
realize “the gravity of the task.” The 
sarcastically disposed may, of course, ex- 
plain this turn of affairs by the fact that 
the author of “Pelléas” has studied the 
“Tristan” of the despised Wagner more 
carefully than he previously had. At 
all events, Debussy has determined to 
concentrate his energies on the comple- 
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tion of his Poe operas, “The Devil in the 
Belfry” and the “Fall of the House of 
Usher,” which are rapidly coming to be 
regarded as in the same category as 
Boito’s “Nero,” and have been useful for 
a number of years principally to lend 
additional weightiness to the prospec- 
tuses of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
- 2.5 


HE title of “Professor of Music” was 
lately conferred by the King of Sax- 
ony on Marie Wieck, the sister of Clara 
Wieck, Schumann’s wife. Marie, who 
was born in 1832, is to-day almost to- 
tally blind, but continues to take active 
interest in all musical questions. The 
venerable pianist won her first great 
success in 1843 when she appeared at a 
Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic with her 
father, Friedrich Wieck. 


 £. * 


HEN the “Magic Flute” was re- 
vived in New York two years ago, 
devout thankfulness was expressed on all 
sides over the fact that the long drawn 
out dry recitatives which had been used 
at previous performances of the work 
in Italian had been elided_in favor of 
spoken dialogue which Mézart’s opera 
in its original form as “Singspiel” had 
utilized. It was found that the action: 


progressed more — and that the *. 
performers had a wider latitude for. 


humorous effects. Thomas, Beecham in 
his Drury Lane production, strange to 
say, has won the favor of London critics 
by precisely the opposite procedure. He 
told a representative of the Daily 
Chronicle that he was “abolishing the 
usual spoken dialogue and substituting 
some specially written recitatives, in the 
Mozartian style, and these will be accom- 
panied by a small band composed of nine 
stringed instruments and a harpsichord.” 

“For ourselves,” notes the Musical 
Standard, “this seems an admirable idea, 
since théjbreaking up of the flow of the 


music by the—vwell, scarcely brilliant 
conversations between the various char- 
acters—takes one’s mind away unpleas- 
antly from the beauty of the melodies at 
the expense of a half-hearted laugh. Pos- 
sibly allied to music this will be artistic- 
ally improved without in any way sac- 
rificing any of the spirit of Mozart’s im- 
mortal opera.” 
* ok * 
HE following delectable anecdote, 
concluded with a smart little satiri- 
cal slap at American musical sensibili- 
ties, is offered by the Neue Zeitschrift 
fiir Musik: “An American professor 
from Philadelphia has, if one may trust 
Le Gaulois, formulated a theory to the 
effect that most green plants grow 
faster if they are situated where they 
can submit to musical influences. A 
plant that one stands on a piano on 
which a child is practising exercises 
would thus grow twice as fast as one 
which stands on a piano seldom used. 
The American also wishes to have it 
noticed that a certain plant opens its 
blossoms as soon as someone plays a 
simple melody on a violin*near it; while 
the same plant closes them as soon as 
a dissonance occurred. As suth a con- 
dition could easily be proved we need 
only to determine whether in our old 
Europe plants are as musical as they 
are in America.” 
ok * * 
ARIS is wondering what has become 
of its promised “Rue Massenet.” In 
1912, the year of the composer’s death, 
two streets were under consideration for 
the honor of bearing his name. Then 
the authorities seemed to forget their de- 
termination, for one of the streets be- 
came the Rue d’Orléans, the other Ave- 
nue Frémiet. “Why,” questions — the 
Figaro, “has the author of ‘Werther’ 
been sidetracked?” 
However, if no Massenet Street exists 
as yet the projected statue of the 
amiable master will soon be a? - 
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Charlotte Lund Assists in Concert of 
United Norwegian-American Singers 


The United Norwegian-American 
Singers gave a gala concert in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, June 1i. Tak- 
ing part were the Norwegian chorus, 
Emil Bjorn, chief director; the Chicago 
Norway Chorus, also under Mr. Bjorn‘s 
baton, and the Eastern Norwegian 
Singers’ Association, Ole Windingstad, 
conductor. Mr. Windingstad also con- 
ducted the Scandinavian Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which Carl H. Tollefsen, the 
Brooklyn violinist, is concertmaster. 

Charlotte Lund, the noted soprano, was 
the soloist, and sang a group of songs 
by Sinding, Lie and Kjerulf in a man- 
ner that left no doubt as to her high 
position among contemporary singers. 
The atmospheric nature of the Lie song, 
“Soft-footed Snow,” was grasped com- 
pletely and the interpretation was alto- 
gether charming. She also scored heavily 
in ‘a group of Grieg songs. 

Of the orchestral works performed, 
none was more interesting than Mr. 
Windingstad’s Symphony, op. 1. This 
work was admirably played under the 
conductor himself and aroused enthu- 
siasm. Grieg’s “Landsighting” was stir- 
ringly presented, with Anton Wetlesen 
singing the baritone solo. There were 
also works by Ole Olsen, Oscar Borg, 
F. A. Reissiger, Alfred Paulsen, Wendel- 
borg and Haarklou. 





Miss Goodson Only Detroit Orchestra 
Soloist 


The recently organized Detroit Sym- 
phony Society, Weston Gales, conductor, 
announces in its newly published pros- 
pectus six concerts for next season. The 
concerts will be purely orchestral per- 
formances with one exception, that of the 
last concert of the series on April 15, for 
which date Katharine Goodson, the noted 
English pianist, has been engaged. 


‘““FETE FLORALE DE JUIN” 





A Series of Artistic Programs Presented 
by Alexander Russell 


Carrying the spirit of June into the 
music world, Alexander Russell gave a 
“Fete Florale de Juin” at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York, last week 
that attracted not only large audiences 
but proved to be eminently worth while 
from an artistic standpoint. 

The programs were given each after- 
noon and enlisted the services of Eloise 
Holden, soprano; Gordon Kahn, violinist; 
Albert Latscha and Pauline Fisher, 
modern society dancers; Mr. Russell, 
pianist and organist, and Messrs. Dein 
and MacDonald at the Angelus. The 
actual féte was preceded by a _ short 
organ program which Mr. Russell played 
in his usual capable manner, the works 
all in dance form, being the Gavotte from 
Thomas’s “Mignon,” Friml’s “Valse des 
Demoiselles,” a Saint-Saéns Algerian 
Dance and Herbert’s “Badinage.” 

There followed the presentation of a 
lyric scene, “Little Boy Blue,” the text 
arranged by Frederick H. Martens, the 
music arranged by Alexander Russell. 
This little work, in which Miss Holden 
appeared to great advantage, made a 
splendid impression. Miss Holden sings 
a number of lovely old English melodies 
in it and also has lines to speak, which 
she did exceedingly well. Her dancing 
was also worthy of much praise. 

The divertissements presented Miss 
Holden in Schubert’s “Moment Musical” 
and Grieg’s “Anitra’s Dance,” in which 
she again showed her ability as an in- 
terpretative dancer. Mr. Russell pre- 
sided for her at the piano. Mr. Kahn 
gave pleasure in Tor Aulin’s Humoreske 
and other short pieces. 


Marguerita Sylva, the Franco- 
American prima donna, sang Salomé 
during the Richard Strauss festival 
week at the Munich Court Opera, with 
Strauss conducting, and the composer 





Soined in the ovation accorded her. 
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CLOSES CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY YEAR 


Graduating Class of Twenty-Four 
Members Performs Traditional 
Ceremonies 





CINCINNATI, June 15.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music held its closing 
exercises last week. Thursday was “Tree 
Planting Day,” held in conjunction with 
“Founders’ Day.” Tree planting has 
been a feature of the closing exercises 
of the Conservatory for the last eleven 


years and each graduating class has 
planted a maple on the grounds of the 
institution. 

The ceremonies this year were ex- 
tremely pretty. The graduating class, 
most of whom are young women, marched 
into Conservatory Hall singing the class 
song and grouped themselves on the 
stage about the portrait of Clara Baur, 
the founder of the Conservatory. The 
portrait was painted some years ago by 
Louie Schwebel, a distinguished artist 
of the city and father of Louis Schwebel, 
one of Cincinnati’s most gifted pianists 
and at present a teacher at the Conserv- 
atory. Dr. C. A. L. Reed delivered an 
address on the achievements of Miss 
Baur and a musical program included 
an aria by Mrs. Florence Roth Evans 
and a song by William Shields. 

At the conclusion of the exercises in 
the hall the class, faculty and vis- 
itors, who numbered some 500, marched 
out to the hillside where the tree was 
planted. 

On Friday evening the graduation ex- 
ercises were held. The program was 
short and well chosen. Gertrude Isidor, 
a young violinist, was the soloist. She 
is excevtionally gifted, possessing a tone 
of much beauty and an excellent sense 
of artistic proportion. 

The Conservatory orchestra, under 
the direction of Chevalier Pier Tirin- 
delli, is an organization of such sterling 
qualities as almost to justify it a position 
in the professional class. Frequent re- 
hearsals and skilful guidance have given 
it a finish of performance and a pre- 
cision of attack which elevate its work 
far above the average. A march by 
Saint-Saéns. the “Jena” Symphony of 
Beethoven, and “Angelus and _ Féte 
Bohéme” from Massenet’s “Scénes Pit- 
toresque” were extremely well played. 
The Rev. Frank Nelson presented the 
diplomas to the following graduates: 

Pianoforte Department—Lillian Luerig, 
post graduate; Jemmie Lavinia Vardeman, 
post graduate; Emily Hillman Allison, Ella 
Lively Holroyd, Harry Spangler, Helen Venn. 

Department of Vocal Culture — Emma 
Chappell Noe, Lucile Arabel Vail. 

Violin Department—Gertrude Isidor, post 
graduate; Mozelle Bennett, Cornelia Munz, 
Edwin Memel. 

Organ Department 
Donough. 

Department of Church Music—Francis Vin- 
cent Schmidt, William Pancras Shields. 

Department of English Language and Lit- 
erature—Norma Walthers. 

Academic Department—Pianoforte depart- 
ment, Irene Elizabeth Brown, Joe Deason 
Ellis, Helma Louise Hansen, Freda Charlotte 
Roesche, Margaret Seeman. 

Department of Public School Music—-Grace 
Elizabeth Smith, Elizabeth Lois MacFarland, 
Josephine MacVeigh. 

Saturday afternoon the bronze foun- 
tain, which was designed by Clement C. 
Barnhorn, a Cincinnati sculptor, was 
unveiled. The fountain was presented 
to the Conservatory by the alumni, the 
faculty and the students. George Leigh- 
ton, president of the alumni, made the 
presentation speech and Bertha Baur 
responded, giving a sketch of the life 
of Clara Baur in the course of her 
address. The Hon. Lawrence Maxwell 
also made an address, dwelling on the 
value to the community of an institution 
such as the Conservatory. A woman’s 
chorus under the direction of John Hoff- 
mann of the Conservatory sang “Lift 
Thine Eyes,” by Mendelssohn, and Schu- 
bert’s “The Lord is my Shepherd.” In 
the evening the alumnal banquet was 
held. A. K. H. 


Agnes Cecilia Mc- 
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FOUR NOTED STARS AS 
SHIPBOARD COMRADES 











Quartet of Musical Notables on Shipboard: Left to Right, Scotti; Paderewski, Mme. 
Alda and Caruso 


N interesting quartet of artists is depicted in the above snapshot taken on the 


Kaiser Wilhelm II, en route to Europe. 
Antonio Scotti, Ignaz Paderewski, Mme. Frances Alda and Enrico Caruso. 


The group reads from left to right, 
Mme. 


Alda returns in early October for an extensive concert tour under the management 
of R. E. Johnston, and she will again be assisted by Frank La Forge, pianist, and 


Gutia Casini, ’cellist. 








Leila Holterhoff’s Singing Gains 
Admiration of St. Paul Hearers 























| 
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Leila Holterhoff, Soprano and Teacher, During Her Recent Visit to St. Paul. Left 
to Right, Miss Holterhoff, her mother, Mrs. Ferdinand Willins, her aunt and 
St. Paul hostess, and Godfrey Holterhoff, her father 


mF PAUL, MINN., June 15.—Leila 

Holterhoff’s recent visit in St. Paul 
left a train of pleasant and stimulating 
memories. The critic of Miss Holter- 
hoff’s art need not be lenient out of con- 
sideration for her blindness. On the con- 
trary, he is forced to recognize her fine 
vocal material, its impeccable cultiva- 
tion, the accuracy of her delivery and 
the deep-seated feeling which colors all 
her work. 

Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, the artist’s 
mother, gave personal direction to her 
early education, which was along lines 
quite apart from those usually followed 
in instructing the blind. The result is a 
well rounded, advanced general educa- 
tion, in which there figure an easy mas- 
tery of five languages, which she speaks 
fluently, and ‘the possession of a State 
diploma conferred in Germany, as 
teacher of Latin. 

In Miss Holterhoff’s musical educa- 
tion two American teachers figured 
prominently, Edgar Stillman Kelley, in 
theory and composition, and Cortland J. 


Cooper, to whom Miss Holterhoff gives 
the credit for her later vocal develop- 
ment. In earlier years she worked with 
Vannucini in Florence and Frau Pro- 
fessor Emerich in Berlin. 

Miss Holterhoff’s recent arrival in 
America for a two months’ rest with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holter- 
hoff, of Los Angeles, follows an extreme- 
ly busy season. Her plans for 1914-1915 
include a European concert tour of con- 
siderable extent, a number of engage- 
ments as lecturer on the Wagner music 
dramas in London and elsewhere, with 
the intervening time given over to the 
large class of pupils awaiting her return 
to Berlin. Fr. L. C. B. 


Herbert Witherspoon Sails 


Herbert Witherspoon, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera basso, sailed for a vacation in 
Europe on June 9 on the Kronprinz Wil- 
helm. 

Milwaukee sent a large delegation of 
Swiss singers to the Schweitzer festival 
at Peoria, Ill., on June 15 and 16. The 
Milwaukee Schweitzer Mannerchor was 
directed by Albert S. Kramer. 





ST. LOUIS HOST TO 
VIOLINISTS’ GUILD 


American Music the Feature of 
Three-day Convention— Several 
Novelties Included 


St. Louis, June 15.—Close upon 100 
delegates from many sections of the 
country attended the fourth annual con- 
vention of the American Guild of Violin- 
ists, which was held here at the Planters 
Hotel on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. The association, which has for its 


aim the benefit of all music in America, 
is composed of the leading violinists of 
the land. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a 
business session and in the afternoon the 
first program was given by members of 
the local chapter. The compositions were 
by local composers and consisted of a 
Piano Quintet in D Minor, by Pommer; 
String Quartet in B Flat Major, by 
Gottschalk, and, as a finale, a delightful 
Piano Quintet in F Minor by E. R. Kroe- 
ger, with the composer at the piano. 

On Friday morning, an All-American 
program was presented, including a 
String Quintet in G Major, by Ferrata; 
Piano Quintet, Malling, and a String 
Quintet by Edwin Grasse. The first and 
third numbers were given for the first 
time. The evening concert was by mem- 
bers of the Chicago chapter, with com- 
positions by Chicago composers. This 
brought out some beautiful playing by 
Mr. Sametini in Adolf Brune’s Sonata in 
D Minor and John Alden Carpenter’s 
Sonata in G Major. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Reuter. The other num- 
ber was a sonata by Heniot Levy. 

A mixed program was played Satur- 
day morning and, for the first time, there 
was given “The Enchanted Night,” a 
sextet for violins, composed by Arnold 
Schoenberg, and beautifully played by 
Messrs. Lichtenstein,: Greenberg, Ros- 
sow, Silberberg, Storman and Fursch. It 
was full of color and was the number 
most enjoyed of all the sessions. Then 
came a Piano Quintet by Wolf-Ferrari. 
The convention closed Saturday evening 
with a banquet. All in all, it was re- 
ported to be the best convention that has 
ever been held by the Guild. H. W.C. 


Manager Bourdon Predicts Another 
Opera Season for Montreal 





Louis H. Bourdon, who has for the last 
six years managed the principal con- 
certs in Montreal, Can., on Monday night 
ended a visit to New York during which 
he arranged for a number of attractions 
for the coming season. Mr. Bourdon is 
one of the youngest local managers in 
America, having entered the field at 
eighteen. He says that during his busi- 
ness career he has suffered only one 
losing managerial venture and describes 
his last season as having been most 
successful. 

Discussing operatic possibilities in 
Montreal, Mr. Bourdon told a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative that he believed 
a movement was under way at the 
present time to insure another opera sea- 
son for the Canadian city. 


Mischa Elman’s Australian Tour Opens 
Brilliantly 


Armand Jerome, who is managing the 
Australian tour of Mischa Elman, the 
violinist, sent a cablegram to the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau in New York on June 13 
announcing Elman’s “instantaneous suc- 
cess” in the four concerts which he gave 
in the opening week of his tour. Crowd- 
ed houses ruled with many turned away. 





CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC 
NEw SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED from candidates 
qualified to fill the post of DIRECTOR of the Con 
servatorium of Music of New South Wales (to be es 
tablished in Sydney under the authority of the Hon 
The Minister of Public Instruction) Candidates 
must be thorough practical and theoretical musicians 
and preference will be shown to those experienced 
in ORCHESTRAL and OPERA work Pvidence of 
age and of attainments and experience nmst b 
submitted Ability to teach in English indispensa 
ble The appointment will be in the first instance 
for a period of FIVE YEARS, and the salary will 
be £1,250 per annum Cost of traveling up to 
£100 will be allowed 

Further particular may be obtained from the 
undersigned, by whom applications, accompanied by 
four copies of each testimonial submitted. will be 
received up to the 80th June, 1914 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES 
123. Cannon Street, London, F.C 

Sra June 1914 
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A New National Use for Music—Community Drama as a Spiritual Force—Application to National 
Questions—Need of Daring—Upward Musical Evolution a 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 














| geen the very outset, the considera- 
tion of Community Music-Drama 
has led us away from the ground of the 
traditional theater. With regard to the 
matter of its content this is most sweep- 
ingly true. Almost the only point of 
identity in the two stages, Community 
Music-Drama and the traditional thea- 
ter, is that upon both the idea or sub- 
ject matter is presented in a dramatic 


form. The social and ultimately the 
spiritual foundations upon which the 
stage of community drama rests mark a 
sharp divergence from those condition- 
ing the traditional theater; those foun- 
dations, in fact, are the processes and 
ideals of the New Age, which must 
necessarily have a new content to pres- 
ent when it expresses itself in drama. 

In its boldest and most material form, 
this difference may be shown in the fact 
that all current forms of traditional 
drama and music-drama are created by 
and for different and limited social and 
intellectual groups, while community 
drama is created by and for all the 
people. A Pinero, a Wilde, or a Shaw 
writes plays for persons of a particular 
intellectual appreciative capacity, of a 
particular cast of mind. Shaw’s use of 
the collective title, “Plays for Puritans,” 
for a number of his plays, is an indi- 
cation, albeit a facetious one, of this 
fact. Another author writes plays for 
the sort of persons who find their psychic 
equilibrium in the astral, or at least the 
stellar light of Broadway. The “movies” 
are served up to the hoi polloi, a very 
different entity from the whole people. 
The creators and concocters of opera 
make their prayer to this or that ele- 
ment of the opera-going community, 
which is divided into poor music-lovers 
and rich box-holders. No such distine- 
tions whatever are to be postulated of 
true community drama; either it is for 
the whole people, without exception, and 
representative of them in conception and 
production, or it does not exist. 


Theater Audiences 


The ground on which the whole people 
can meet is obviously not the special 
ground prepared for any particular 
group such as those mentioned. It may 
be said here that there is nothing to 
prevent the traditional stage, in any of 
its aspects, from presenting a true drama 
of the people, provided the author could 
attain to its conception, and the manager 
to the courage necessary for its presenta- 
tion (two things well nigh unsupposable 
in the sphere of the traditional theater). 
The difficulty would be, that the audience 
would not understand it. Intruding itself, 
a strange and alien thing, into a special 
theatrical consciousness accustomed to 
the kind of play for which that par- 
ticular audience had assembled, it would 
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appear incongruous and incomprehen- 
sible. But let the same audience, in com- 
pany with the entire community of which 
it is a part, witness a drama produced 
by that community, and presenting those 
ideas which all its members must, as a 
community, hold in common, and all in- 
congruity vanishes at once. This is what 
we observe in the present accepted form 
of pageant, which represents, either 
realistically or allegorically, or both, the 
history and aims of a community. 

Local history, however, as already 
pointed out, will not long support the 
pageant movement. Not only is its in- 
terest soon exhausted, but already, when 
the movement is scarcely more than well 
under way, the whole leaning of the 
pageant, as community drama, is to rep- 
resent a community, not as an isolated 
object, but as a special instance of na- 
tional expression. “Uncle Sam,” “Lib- 
erty,” “Columbia,” the American flag, 
become the supreme factors,’ not as the 
symbols of patriotism, cheap or other- 


wise, merely, but as the. symbols of: ~ 


ideas—those ideas of freedom, brother- 
hood, human attainment and happiness 
already referred to as. providing the 
spiritual content of Community Music- 
Drama. The American community ex- 
ists by virtue of the American nation, 
and the drama of the community is no 
more to be lopped off from the national 
drama, than is the municipality itself 
from state and nation. Instinctively do 
the people recognize the national life as 
the source of their form of social life, 
and, as makers of community drama 
their very aim becomes to bring the most 
central ideas of the national life into 
visible and tangible dramatic realiza- 
tion. 
National Cosmic Vision 

Now these ideas behind the American 
national symbols represent the Ameri- 
can’s conception of man’s relation to the 
universe, and his position in it. If the 
American posits as his ideal, and estab- 
lishes as his fact, individual freedom 
under representative government, it is 
because he believes that both freedom, 
and order maintained under freedom, are 
universal principles—truths inherent in 
the universe itself. His national drama 
will therefore ultimately embody the 
representation of his cosmic vision. And 
that cosmic vision, in its entirety, is noth- 
ing else than the American Myth. In 
shaping for themselves this vision, the 
American people are only doing the same 
thing that primitive races did for them- 
selves in creating their racial myth. Two 
highly significant differences appear, 
however, in this modern myth-making; 
racial solidarity gives way to national 
solidarity, and an anthropomorphic pan- 
theon gives way to principles of life. 
That we still cling to a “Goddess” of 
Liberty does not vitiate the latter fact; 
we of to-day are concerned with the 
— of liberty, not with the god- 
dess. 

The greatest American dramatist will 
be the one who most completely repre- 
sents the American Myth in his drama. 
It therefore becomes his problem to con- 
sider how he can accomplish this. On 
the traditional dramatic stage it was im- 
possible to him because of the social dif- 
ferentiation which that stage had come 
to represent. With community drama, 
however, it becomes entirely possible; 
more than that, it becomes necessary, for 
it is to fulfil a need that community 
drama has sprung into new life, and 
that need is no other than the one for 
objective national self-realization on an 
ideal plane. For America to drop the 
issue in art is as unthinkable as for it to 
relinquish its effort to fulfil the national 
ideal in government. The reason why 
community drama, and ultimately Com- 
munity Music-Drama, has become the 
destined art-form for this self-realiza- 
tion in its fullest manifestation, on both 
social and artistic grounds, has already 
been discussed. : 


National Aim Universal 


It is no more possible to tell the 
artist precisely what to do to realize 
this achievement than it would be to 
attempt to define completely the national 
ideal. The interpretation of the nation 





must be left to the vision of the artist, 
or rather to his perception of the national 
vision. This is a matter for experiment 
and evolution. The artist will fail, how- 
ever, if he does not conceive the na- 
tional ideal to be an effort to realize the 
all-human ideal. There are persons who 
will think to find this idea of ‘“nation- 
ality” in this connection cramping to the 
artist, and who will interpret it as im- 
plying an appeal to-narrow and local 
sympathies. The founders of the nation 
were not so much interested in becoming 
a nation merely as in becoming free, 
and, in doing so, to strike a blow for 
humanity. Had it not been necessary 
to strike that -blow, had they found 
themselves already in the necessary 
condition of freedom, they would have 
been without motive or desire to go to 
the trouble of establishing a separate 
nation... Therefore it is not the mere 
fact of ‘the existence of the nation which 


~the artist will take into account, but the 


universally Human need, the quality of 
human spirit needing fulfilment, through 
and*:for which the nation came _ into 
existence. In that lies the essence of the 
American Myth, and it is that which 
provides the artist with the very ma- 
terials out of which to make his drama. 
Thus in becoming truly national, he 
becomes at the same moment super- 
national, and deals with the universally 
human. And it is this aspect of his 
work which will gain for the artist the 
distinction of being “universal.” 


Dramatic Instances 


The principles, both latent and mani- 
fest, inherent in the American Myth, 
are capable of an infinite series of dra- 
matic embodiments. It is these dra- 
matic instances, merely, that are deter- 
mined by locality and circumstance, not 
the principles themselves, which are uni- 
versal and eternal. Locality and circum- 
stance will afford infinite suggestions of 
dramatic action, both realistic and sym- 
bolistic or allegorical, representative of 
the principles’ which it is desired to 
embody. The community pageants and 


masques of the present are in this re- 
spect everywhere pointing the way. The 
concern of the dramatist is so to choose 
and mould these instances that from the 
complete community art-work there shall 
issue that system of relations and mean- 
ings in which all classes alike shall 
recognize their common outlook on life 
as co-workers for the ideals for which 
the nation stands. The community dra- 
matist is thus essentially the unifier. 
This, even if we go no further, is a mis- 
sion of colossal import. The ideas of 
individuals and factions throughout the 
nation are divergent and warring. Tra- 
dition is disintegrating, and everywhere 
is a seething unrest. We are locking in 
a desperate and fateful struggle with 
greed, privilege, infidelism and anarchy, 
for the maintenance of our national 
principles—even of our national exist- 
ence. But at the same time these na- 
tional ideals are few and simple; they 
have not multiplied and become com- 
plex, even if the external national life 
has encountered a multitude of new 
problems. Liberty, righteousness, faith, 
brotherhood, order—and the catalogue is 
well nigh complete. In these simple 
things are the forces which can and 
must at last bring unity from disruption. 
But these ideals demand a new expres- 
sion, simple, broad and forceful, and one 
which shall go far and wide, and strike 
with fresh and compelling power upon 
the conscience of the people. For such 
an expression community drama can well 
be conceived as the ideal medium; but 
the time demands a dramatist in this 
field more daring than any who has yet 
arisen—one who will be not only unifier, 
but prophet. 


Power of Drama and Music 


Conceive now the stupendous spiritual 
force which such a community drama, 
showing forth the American Myth in 
all its simple and lofty impressiveness, 
could become in our nation. Such a 
drama, daringly conceived, could shake 
the soul of the nation, and concentrate 
the national heart and mind upon the 
few truly great issues with overwhelm- 
ing and victorious power. 

And now conceive the limitless power 
of music to expand and enforce the ap- 
peal of such a drama. Thus it is pos- 
sible to conceive an application of music 
to the national life and the national 
evolution vaster and more far-reaching 
than any that has been imagined. Thus 
also the destiny of music itself rises to 
a higher aspect, and becomes more 
powerfully than ever before a factor and 
force in the spiritual evolution of man- 


kind. 
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LONDON EXERCISING A MONOPOLY UPON ARTISTIC TALENT 





Many of the World’s Foremost Singers and Instrumentalists Now Active There—A Roster Almost as 
Formidable as New York’s—Admirable Productions at Covent Garden—Four Americans Among 


Week’s Concert Givers 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
June 5, 1914. 


igi is enjoying a monopoly of 
the world’s artistic talent. Melba, 
Destinn, Edvina, Caruso, Scotti, Gilly, 
McCormack, Martinelli, Kreisler and 
Polacco have for several weeks been sub- 
jected to the glare of the limelight here, 
and this week sees the list swelled con- 
siderably by the arrival of Frieda Hem- 
pel, Florence Macbeth, Clara _ Butt, 
Amato, Chaliapine, Nikisch, Casals, de 
Pachmann and Thibaud, while it is an- 
nounced that still another group of 
luminaries is steering a course that 
should land them in London before the 
month is out. London audiences will be 
pardoned if their vanity has_ been 


tickled slightly by this real or imaginary 
testimony to their appreciative quali- 
ties, for whatever the reason, it is cer- 
tain that no other European city could 
attract such a comprehensive collection 
of first-class talent which in its com- 
prehensiveness is surpassed only by that 
of New York. In one respect, however, 
London can lay claim to an advantage 
over the sister metropolis, for owing to 
the short period that these leading lights 
remain here its audiences are never in 
danger of having their powers of appre- 
ciation warped by a surfeit of the finest 
in art from which, we have been told, 
Americans are suffering. 

The press has been displaying remark- 
able diligence in supplying the “human 
interest” note, which the public insists 
shall be sounded with reference to its 
favorites. For example, Dinh Gilly’s 
collection of rugs, tapestries and paint- 
ings and his mania for buying all sorts 
of art objects have provided the lead- 
ing dailies with plenty of material, while 
Emmy Destinn’s famous scrap-book, in 
which she has preserved the criticisms, 
favorable and otherwise, original and 
prosaic, of herself and other artists, has 
inspired many paragraphs. The latest 
“story” to be circulated about this singer 
is that her fancy has led her into order- 
ing a yacht to be constructed according 
to her own designs and which is to be 
ready by the end of the London season. 
It is stated that her sole object is to pro- 
vide a means of pleasure for herself and 
a small party of friends after her stren- 
uous season of work, and the report that 
she has any designs upon the America 
Cup is vigorously denied. 

The accompanying snapshot of Miss 
Destinn shows the famous singer leav- 
ing the London office of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, which she visited this week. 

Frieda Hempel has already ingratiated 
herself here by informing Londoners that 
she has completely fallen in love with 
the metropolis. The famous coloratura 
soprano, who has received such gener- 
ous and whole-hearted recognition in 
America, spoke in glowing terms of 
Americans. 

Covent Garden has been doing some 
excellent work during the current week, 
using to the best advantage its wonder- 
ful casts, its splendid orchestra and mag- 
nificent scenic effects. Melba and Mc- 
Cormack in “Rigoletto”; Kirkby-Lunn, 
Gilly and Paul Franz in “Samson et 
Delila”; Edvina, Didur, Cigada and 
Crimi in “L’Amore dei Tre Re’; Des- 
tinn, Leveroni and Caruso in “Butter- 
fly,” and Melba, Franz and Scotti in 


“Otello” are some of the attractions that 
the week’s répertoire has included. One 
of the finest of the management’s recent 
achievements was the performance on 
Saturday last of “Aida,” with Rosina 
Raisa in the title réle, Julia Claussen as 
Amneris, Gustave Huberdeau as_ the 
King, Adamo Didur as Ramfis, Antonio 
Scotti as Amonasro and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as Rhadames. Signor Polacco 
conducted a truly magnificent perform- 
ance with great poetical feeling. The 
freshness and purity of Miss Raisa’s 
voice as well as her winsomeness and 

















Emmy Destinn as She Appeared after 
a Visit to the London Office of “Musi- 
cal America.” Miss Destinn Has Been 
Singing in the Covent Garden Season 


charm brought this promising young 
singer a long series of recalls, while 
Martinelli added to his already great 
popularity with Covent Garden patrons 
by a particularly manly and convincing 
impersonation of the warrior-prince. 
Mme. Claussen astonished not merely by 
the richness and smoothness of her tones 
but also by the wonderful staying powers 
of her organ and the poignancy and 
subtlety of her acting. 


The Week Among Recitalists 


Among the host of recitals heard this 
week, that of Dr. Lierhammer at Bech- 
stein Hall on Wednesday deserves men- 
tion as a delightful, interesting and in- 
structive example of the art of song. 
Dr. Lierhammer no longer makes pre- 
tentions to any unusual qualities of 
voice, though he still retains a certain 
amount of his former resonance and 
power. His great assets are his refined 
style, exeellent enunciation and _ inter- 
pretative powers. His finest efforts were 
with groups by Schabert and Schu- 
mann. Hamilton Harty, whose “Scythe 
Song” was included in the singer’s last 
group, accompanied with much skill. 

The young American lieder exponent, 


Paul Draper, was heard on Wednesday 
at Bechstein Hall in a Schubert recital 
which afforded him ample scope for the 
display of his unusually well developed 
ideas of interpretation, which, even 
were he not the possessor of an equally 
well trained and pleasing voice, would 
be sufficient to arouse interest in his 
work. Mr. Draper exhibited a tendency 
to force his voice in items requiring 
vigorous treatment, such as “Der Schif- 
fer,” but where a more poetical and 
more emotional style was needed, as in 
“Abendstern,” “Nachtviolen” and “Au- 
floesung,” the natural charm of his voice 
was heard to great advantage. 

Another American, Walter Morse 
Rummel, pianist, gave a_ recital at 
Kolian Hall on June 3, selecting two 
very sharply contrasted works for his 
numbers—Schumann’s Humoreske and a 
group of Debussy’s studies, in both of 
which he evinced a fluent and matured 
technic and no small command of ex- 
pression. His delicacy and deftness of 
touch stood him in good stead in the 
Debussy numbers. A particularly suc- 
cessful item of the program was a joint 
performance with Mme. Therese Chaig- 
neau-Rummel of Mozart’s Sonata, for 
two pianofortes, which was lucidly in- 
terpreted. 


American Soprano Appears 


Malvina Shanklin, an American so- 
prano, appeared at a recital given at 
Kolian Hall on June 3 by the ’cellist, 
Don Luis Figueras. She contributed a 
group of songs by Pedro Morales and an 
Air from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” with 
verve and expressiveness, though a lack 
of control of her organ detracted from 
the effect. The timbre and range of 
her voice are both excellent, however, 
and in a young singer such faults as she 
shows are soon remedied by experience. 

A program fraught with interest was 
the joint sonata recital given at Stein- 
way Hall on Wednesday by Rudolph 
Ganz, the eminent pianist, and André de 
Ribaupierre, a young violinist, whom a 
promising career awaits if he continues 
along present lines. Ferruccio Busoni’s 
Second Sonata, that of John Alden Car- 
penter in G Major, heard for the first 
time in London, and César Franck’s 
Sonata in A Major constituted the pro- 
gram, and it was in this last that the 
fine, if still undeveloped, talents of the 
violinist were revealed. He draws a 
wonderfully firm and steady tone and 
phrases with taste and skill. Mr. Ganz’s 
playing combined qualities of power, 
virility and charm and variety of touch 
that galvanized into life the dull Busoni 
number. 


Florence Macbeth Repeats Success 


Thursday was a coloratura soprano 
day. At Drury Lane Frieda Hempel 
was thrilling a capacity house by her 
scintillating tones in the regions of high 
C, of which her part in “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” provides a fair store; at Albert 
Hall Mme. Tetrazzini was singing, and 
at Queen’s Hall the clever young Ameri- 
can singer, Florence Macbeth, was re- 
newing her acquaintance with London 
audiences and arousing thunderous ap- 
plause in concert with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under direction of L. 
Camilieri, from the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, Paris. Miss Macbeth’ con- 
tributed the aria from “Somnambula,” 
“Ah! non credea mirarti,” and the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
After the success which Miss Macbeth 


achieved last year in London and re 
cently at her American début in Chicago, 
it was to be expected that a warm wel- 
come should he accorded her here in 
London, and this she had. It was richly 
deserved, for her naturally clear, fresh 
and plastic voice was in excellent condi- 
tion and sparkled like crystal. In no 
register was there any trace of flaw, 
and even in the highest head notes the 
roundness and fullness of her tones was 
maintained as easily as in the other 
registers. An encore number was con- 
ceded after the first item, but Miss Mac- 
beth showed her taste and prudence by 
refusing a similar concession after the 
second, though it was vociferously de- 
manded. Several well played orchestral 
numbers from Wagner excited admira- 
tion for the conductor, who was nothing 
if not temperamental and complete mas- 
ter of the situation. 

Mme. Tetrazzini’s return to London 
was signalized by a program at Albert 
Hall, in which other soloists were Ada 
Crossley, Robert Radford, Ben Davies 
and Helen Blain, singers; Marjorie 
Wigley, pianist, and Isolde Menges, vio- 
inist. 


Mme. Donalda in Vaudeville 


The variety stage has this week scored 
a point at the expense of grand opera, 
for after a series of vain attempts the 
London Coliseum. has finally succeeded 
in persuading the Canadian prima donna, 
Mme. Donalda, of Covent Garden, to 
accept a two weeks’ engagement. As to 
the possibility of this engagement hav- 
ing any harmful influence upon her work 
and prospects, Mme. Donalda explained 
to MusicAL AMERICA’S representative 
that the genuine warmth and sincerity 
of her audience spurred her on to fresh 
efforts and was the finest incentive she 
could imagine. One of several cleverly 
written songs in lighter vein which Mme. 
Donalda uses is “Little Playmates,” by 
Ellen Tuckfield, the accompanist of Mme. 
Donalda for this engagement and a 
musician who evinces pronounced talent. 

T. Arthur Russell, the London concert- 
agent, is arranging an extensive tour 
of Norway and Sweden for well known 
artists. All the small towns on the 
shores of the fiords are included and 
in those places Mr. Russell’s concerts 
have come to be looked upon year by 
year as the one outstanding musical 
event, to which the entire populace seems 
to turn out. Mr. Russell contends that 
the larger towns are “done to death” 
with music of all sorts and that it is 
to the smaller places, none the less musi- 
cal, that one must look for support and 
appreciation. Another departure for 
this agency consists of Sunday concerts 
in Cathedral cities, which, in spite of 
tremendous opposition from the “unco 
guid,’ Mr. Russell has placed upon a 
sound basis. Among those under his 
banner are the New Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Landon Ronald; Fran- 
cis Macmillen, the American violinist; 
York Bowen, the pianist and composer; 
Brabazon Lowther, the distinguished 
baritone, and many others. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


California Exhibit of Old Instruments 


Los ANGELES, June 12.—Early in June, 
under the auspices of the Musical Fes- 
tival Committee of Long Beach, a loan 
exhibition of old-time instruments was 
held in the Art Gallery of the Hotel Vir- 
ginia. Among the exhibits were a small 
organ made in Buffalo in 1818, a double 
keyboard reed organ of 1840 and a Col- 
lard & Collard piano brought around the 
Horn in 1849—the first piano shipped to 
California. 


Olive Timmons, mezzo soprano, who 
recently returned from Europe, has 
opened a studio in Berkeley, Cal. 











What the ‘‘Figaro’’ of Paris said about 


MARIA BARRIENTOS 


The celebrated coloratura soprano, who is to sing next season with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 





‘Her first appearance in France was such a triumph that it reminded us of the memorable one of Adelina Patti.”’ 
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SIBELIUS IN BOSTON 





Pays New England Conservatory a Visit 
—To Sail June 20 


Boston, June 13.—Jean Sibelius, the 
distinguished Finnish composer, who 
came to this country as guest of the 
Litchfield (Conn.) County Choral Union, 
was in Boston for a few hours Wednesday 
and made an inspection of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in company 
with Director George W. Chadwick, whom 
he had previously met at Norfolk. The 
visiting musician had motored over from 
the Connecticut Berkshires. He returns 
to New Haven to attend the Yale com- 
mencement and thence will make a quick 


trip to Niagara Falls, returning in time 
to sail from- New York, June 20, for 
Sweden. 

It surprised Mr. Sibelius to find one 
of his fellow countrymen playing in the 
Conservatory. orchestra. “He might 
have studied in Helsingfors,” he said, 
“but instead he comes to you, 4,000 miles 
away.” 

The composer passed among the 
benches where a class in composition was 
taking an examination. “The very same 
double counterpoint which I could never 
master,” he remarked. W. H. L. 





Alice Baron, who sang Crysothemis in 
“Elektra” at the Manhattan, has been 
singing Kundry in Genoa. 


ATLANTA CONDUCTOR RESIGNS 





Mortimer Wilson Leaves City to Take 
Up Work in Composition 


ATLANTA, GA., June 9.—Mortimer 
Wilson has handed the Atlanta Musical 
Association his resignation as conductor 
of the Atlanta Philharmonic Orchestra 
and will leave for the North some time 
this month. His departure will mean the 
loss of a distinct artistic asset. Mr. Wil- 
son is leaving Atlanta because of greater 
financial poo | artistic inducements else- 
where. Mr. Wilson has accomplished 
some praiseworthy composition and his 
future work will be along this line rather 
than as a conductor. He is strong in 


his praise of Atlanta’s artistic taste and 
sees a great musical future for the city. 
The musical association has not yet 
formed any definite plans as to a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Wilson. L. K. S. 





Bispham to Become “LL.D.” 


CHICAGO, June 8.—David Bispham, the 
baritone, is concluding his vaudeville 
tour which began last September and has 


taken him through 334 appearances in 


thirty-one cities. He is to receive the 
degree of LL.D. this Spring from his 
Alma Mater, Haverford omeg in 
Pennsylvania, and will appear at several 
festivals before he begins his vacation at 
his Summer home at Tokeneke, Conn. 
















Jane Osborn-Hannah, as ‘‘Nedda’’ 


—Photo by Matzene. 
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JANE 


OSBORN-HANNAH 


— DRAMATIC SOPRANO — 








—Mishkin photo. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S OPEN FORUM 














Mr. Aborn’s Statement 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Would it not be well, in order to throw 
light upon the situation at the Century 
Opera Company and Mr. Aborn’s declara- 
tion that he must go to Europe to get 
singers who can sing in English and also 
have the necessary experience, if some- 
thing were known as to the salaries 
which Mr. Aborn is disposed to pay for 
artists who can meet the requirements? 

Is it not a fact that a number of com- 
petent artists refused engagements, last 
season, for the simple reason that the 
work demanded of them was wholly out 
of proportion to the pay? 

Respectfully, 
g. P. 

New York, June 13, 1914. 





To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


It seems to me that there are plenty 
of artists of high standing who could 
be engaged for opera in English if, on 
the one hand, the management would be 
willing to meet their demands as to sala- 
ries, and, on the other, the artists were 
willing to sacrifice something for the 
cause. Why should we not have opera 
in English at the Century with such 
artists as Mary Garden, Geraldine Far- 
rar, Carolina White, Riccardo Martin, 
Lambert Murphy, Paul Althouse, Louise 
Homer, Herbert Witherspoon and Clar- 
ence Whitehill. With such artists and with 
Walter Damrosch as impresario opera 
could demand higher prices than those 
now prevailing at the Sentaes: and, fur- 
thermore, it would give a fair test as to 
whether the public desires to hear opera 
in English or not. 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. R. WHITMAN. 

New York, June 13, 1914. 





A Question of Routine 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am surprised at your attitude to- 
ward the statement recently made by 
Milton Aborn concerning American 
opera singers. He expressly said that 
there were many splendid voices to be 
heard here, but that the singers with 
stage experience must be sought abroad. 
Nothing could be more obvious. No 
doubt a host of American teachers will 
rush into print to proclaim the virtues 
of their pupils, but how many of them 
can point to a single pupil possessed of 
a real operatic répertoire? Such a ré- 
pertoire is acquired not through class 
work or individual coaching, but through 
actual experience in the routine of an 
opera house. And that is exactly what 
our singers are getting abroad. Can 
we show any institution in this country 
similar to the municipal opera of 
Europe? Aside from the Century, the 
smaller Aborn companies and the Zuro 
company on the East Side, there is 
practically nothing, and even these com- 
panies cannot afford to take inexpe- 
rienced singers and train them, for our 
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audiences demand a high standard from 
the outset. 

The Century offered an admirable il- 
lustration of this fact. Morgan King- 
ston, a tenor with a really fine natural 
voice, was almost useless in his first 
season with the Aborns because of his 
lack of stage experience. On the other 
hand, Walter Wheatley, with only an 
average voice, could be used at any time, 
for he was well drilled in routine and 
had a comprehensive répertoire. Until 
the attitude of our audiences changes, 
the Aborns cannot afford to waste time 
in training even an artist of exceptional 
abilities, like Mr. Kingston. 

The lack of operatic training schools 
and the insistence of our audiences upon 
finished art at all times, constitute the 
real weakness in your propaganda. I 
approve of its theory heartily, but we 
will never make much progress until 
we have bridged the gap between the 
novice and the experienced artist. 

Very truly yours, 
SIGMUND SPAETH. 
Cape May Point, N. J. 
June 138, 1914. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have noticed a good deal of talk in 
the newspapers, besides your own com- 
ments, on the fact that the manager of 
the Century Opera House goes to Europe 
to engage American singers. In all that 
has been written, I have seen nothing 
about the rights of those who pay to hear 
opera. 

I am a regular patron of the Century, 
and an occasional patron of the Metro- 
politan. It seems to me that when a per- 
son buys a seat for a grand opera per- 
formance, whether one dollar or six 
dollars is paid for that seat, that person 
has a right to expect that the opera will 
be sung by artists who have served their 
apprenticeship and have become finished 
and experienced. 

If such can be obtained in America, 
most American opera-goers are patriotic 
enough to prefer them; but if not, they 
should be brought from Europe, Asia, 
Africa or wherever they can be obtained. 
I have no desire to pay for seats to see 
conservatory graduates make their début 
and I do not think the average opera 
patron cares to, either. Let them go to 
Paducah to make their first appearance; 
they can hardly expect to make it at the 
Metropolitan or the Century. If Padu- 
cah has no opera company, and other 
small American cities have not, then let 
your aspirant to operatic honors go to 
Europe, gain the necessary experience 
and then come back here. 

I know a great many opera lovers, 
and they all think as I do on this ques- 
tion, so I am not voicing the opinion of 
one, but of many, in this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
G. M. Lowrie. 

223 West 130th Street, 

New York, June 13, 1914. 





The Licensing of Music Teachers 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I notice with pleasure your leading 
article on “The Licensing of Music 
Teachers.” For your information I en- 
close a copy of the bill introduced into 
the legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia in 1909, and I believe you will find 
this was the first attempt to promote 
legislative action in the United States. 

Of course, the bill did not pass—nor 
was it expected that it would. It was 
simply a pioneer effort, but I have rea- 
son to know that it served its purpose 
in calling attention to the necessity of 
registration for teachers of music. At 
first the idea was received with derision, 
but there has been a rapid change of 
sentiment on the part of teachers of 
music, who are beginning to realize that 
licensing and registration are the only 
remedies for quack music teaching. When 
legislation has become an accomplished 
fact—and that day is not far distant— 
we in California will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that we led the way. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. STEWART, Mus. Doc. 

Dean American Guild of Organists. 

376 Sutter Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 





Degrees for Organists 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
Under the head of “Degrees,” com- 

menting on the “Union of Graduates in 

Music,” Grove, in his encyclopedia, 


speaks of the “strange passion for orna- 
mental letters which consumes a large 


part of the British public,” and re- 
proaches an “attitude which appears 
very curious to those who, whether mem- 
bers of the Union or not, judge musician- 
ship by living results and decline to 
accept examinations as the last word of 
art.” 

In imitation of our English cousins, 
the organists of this country are just 
now being stirred up by a lust after 
what looks like a degree. 

There are many things required of a 
competent church organist to which no 
degree will certify. He or she should 
be possessed of several cardinal virtues 
suitable to the position, moral, religious, 
temperamental and physical. Self poise 
is necessary and that certainty of cor- 
rectness which marks the leader. 

Granted that musical ability and 
knowledge and skill are all right, the 
individual must be pleasing to the con- 
gregation and acceptable to the choir. 

A degree does not certify to any of 
the above qualifications or even that the 
skill as a player will continue always. 
It is, therefore, of no special value. 
When offered a degree of Doc. of Mus., 
Handel declined it, and rightly. 

Respectfully, 
D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, O., June 8, 1914. 





Teach Children Music as a Language 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


So much has been said about methods 
and we talk about technic, but what 
about teaching children to play with ex- 
pression! If we teach them to play 
loud and soft is that all? Why not let 
the child know that music is a beautiful 
language and that we are able to write 
beautiful musical stories only, instead of 
using letters, as we do in English, we 
use tones, and that music is a language 
of tones. 

Have them study nature; tell them to 
listen to the birds singing, the leaves 
rustling, so that beautiful thoughts may 
come to them. When a child studies a 
piece, have the child draw a picture of 


that piece, so that you will see that the 
child thinks of something else besides 
notes. For instance, if the child is taking 
a cradle song, have the child draw a cra- 
dle, or a mother rocking her baby. Sup- 
pose she plays “Twilight” have her draw 
the setting sun and have her tell you 
how everything seems just at twilight. 
Have the children sing their pieces. 
Yours truly, SALLIE D. PARHAM. 
Raleigh, N. C., June 8, 1914. 





Mr. Newton Explains 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I think you owe it to your readers to 
correct a somewhat misleading statement 
which appeared in the interview which I 
gave recently in connection with the 
subject of “Music in the Public Schools 
of America.” In that interview, which 
appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA of May 
23, I unintentionally omitted mention of 
the name of Lowell Mason, who intro- 
duced music in the public schools of Bos- 
ton in 1836. It was Lowell Mason and 
not Luther Mason who did the pioneer 
work in this field. Any discussion of 
the subject of public school music in this 
country should include mention of the 
name of one of the foremost musicians 
and educators of his time and recogni- 
tion of the great debt of all who follow 
in his a E. W. NEWTON. 

29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., June 

1, 1914. 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTION 








Music Club Selects Mrs. George Hous- 
ton Davis as President 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 15.—Great 
interest has been manifested in the re- 
cent election of officers of the Music 
Study Club. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Mrs. George 
Houston Davis, president; Mrs. Charles 
J. Sharpe, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles E. Dowman, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. William Mayes, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Frank Bell, secretary; 
Mrs. George Harrington, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. L. J. Davids, treasurer; 
Mrs. J. E. Frazier, chairman of current 
topics; Mrs. Oscar Hundley, librarian; 
Mrs. Oliver Chalifoux, registrar. 

The club took under advisement the se- 
lection of an orchestra for next year’s 
festival, and the question of music in 
the parks during the Summer. A.C. 
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DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE IN “MUSICAL 
AMERICA”? 


We have received the following interesting and val- 
uable letter from Mr. Arthur Philips, well known as a 
singer of distinction and as a vocal teacher of the first 
rank. 


We print the letter for the reason, that wholly apart 
from its handsome endorsement of the value of MUSICAI. 
AMERICA as an advertising medium for artists and 
teachers, it presents, in a masterly way, reasons why 
some advertisers fail to get results from their adver- 
tising. It also shows the necessity of co-operation be- 
tween the advertiser and the advertising department 
of a newspaper. 


Mr. Philips’s letter follows: 


Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. 


L have been asked by many singers and musicians of 
all branches as to whether I considered that advertis- 
ing in musical papers brought direct results. Since my 
advertising has been entirely with MusIcCAL AMERICA 
and my advertisement has appeared in some form or 
other since the first issue, I cannot speak of other musi- 
cal papers, but I can truthfully say that I have had very 
direct results through your columns. The great difficulty 
with most advertisers is that they do not know how to 
advertise and do not take suggestions from those who 
know how to arrange their advertising. In this connec- 
tion, I wish to compliment you on your advertising de- 
partment. That department seems to have madea very 
close study of musical conditions and of the possibilities 
of good advertising for musicians, with the result that 
the advertising displays, where the department is al- 
lowed to carry out its own ideas, are excellent and most 
productive of results. Personally, I feel that even the 
best musician can get little results from advertising 
if he does not make an appropriation proportionate to 
the results desired, and that having been done, does 
not furnish the advertising man with sufficient materia! 
nor allow him to supervise the campaign. An adver- 


tising campaign, designed only to flatter the vanity of 
the musician cannot be productive of results. 

I cannot refrain from commenting upon the very 
decided stand you have taken in regard to your reading 
columns. Your dictum that these columns belong to 
the subscriber and are to be used only for the purpose 
of presenting news and interesting material and pic- 
tures to your reading public has safe-guarded your 
reading columns to such an extent that when a musi- 
cian, whether he be an advertiser or not, is noticed in 
these columns the effect is incomparably greater than 
if the supervision of the material published were not 
so strict. The advertiser should realize that the day 
when the public will swallow any sort of bluff if it 
appears in the columns of a musical paper is past, and 


the sooner the musician realizes this the better it will be’ 


for him. 

The average musician also makes a mistake when he 
takes ar’ advertisement for a season and then drops it. 
Such a course is foolish and the money is badly spent. 
The results of advertising are cumulative and one can- 
not expect results in one year. Advertising should be 
wisely considered before a contract is entered into and 
then the advertiser should keep everlastingly at it. 

The past season has been unusually discouraging to 
the average musician, but for that very reason one 
should do even more to let the reader know that the 
artist is still before the public with renewed vigor and 
wider experience, and that he is keener to show 
progress. My own advertising has enlarged my con- 
cert field, filled my studio hours and made my opera and 
dramatic classes decided successes. I am often asked 
whether I have gotten direct money returns. The 
above undoubtedly answers the question. The artist 
must live and, therefore, he must advertise if he wishes 
results. The proof of advertising bringing results in 
itself is that many a fakir has advertised and from 
just such advertising has enjoyed success for the mo- 
ment. The true artist will have greater results through 
his advertising because he has something to deliver 
and through his merit a lasting success may be pro- 
duced. 

It gives me great pleasure indeed to write this to 
you, not only because I have been in sympathy with 


the design of your paper, but because the advertising . 


has produced for me such direct results. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ARTHUR PHILIPS. 
New York City, 
June, 1914. 


It will be seen from the above that one of the first 
requirements that advertising shall be successful is 
that the advertiser should realize the necessity of tell- 
ing his story in such a direct and forceful way as will 
appeal to the readers of the paper. It furthermore 
shows the wisdom of consulting the advertising depart- 
ment of a paper as to the matter to be used, and the 
best manner in which that matter can be displayed. 

Mr. Philips makes a strong point when he says that 
even the best musician cannot expect to get results 
unless he makes “an appropriation proportionate to 
the results desired.” 

No man would expect a fine suit of clothes if all he 
proposed to pay for it were ten dollars. No woman 
would expect to buy a diamond ring of the first water 
if all she expected to pay for it were twenty-five dollars. 
Yet these very people will expect, on a ten, or maybe 
fifty or hundred-dollar investment to secure results to 
the extent of thousands, and when such results do not 
materialize condemn not their own poor judgment but 
the medium in which they have expended their money. 

Another strong point made by Mr. Philips is that 
“advertising which is designed only to flatter the vanity 
of the musician cannot be productive of results.” 

Such advertising means nothing to the average 
reader. As Mr. Philips say, it may flatter the vanity 
of the advertiser, but it makes no appeal to the very 
people to whom the advertiser desires to appeal. 

In stating that persistence in advertising is necessary 
to produce results, Mr. Philips puts forward the ex- 
perience of the greatest advertisers in all lines of busi- 
ness. 

If a physician, for instance, were to recommend a 
certain course of treatment to a patient, and the 
patient were to try the treatment a couple of times and 
then drop it, he would have no right to impugn the 
diagnosis of the physician, or the character of the 
treatment he prescribed. 

The most successful business men are the greatest 
and most persistent advertisers, and they certainly 
would not go on advertising as they do, and with the 
persistence with which they do it, unless it paid in the 
way of direct results. 

However, the argument in Mr. Philips’s able and 
convincing communication which appeals to us most, 
is the passage where he commends the policy of our 
paper in taking a decided stand with regard to the 
reading columns, to the effect that “these columns be- 
long to the subscriber, and are to be used only for the 
purpose of presenting news and interesting material 
and pictures to the reading public.”’ 

As Mr. Philips says, this has “safeguarded the read- 
ing columns of MUSICAL AMERICA to such an extent that 
when a musician, whether he be an advertiser or not, 
is noticed in its columns, the effect is incomparably 
greater than if the supervision of the material pub- 
lished were not so strict. The advertiser should realize 
that the day when the public will swallow any sort of 


bluff, if it appears in the columns of a musical paper, 
is past, and the sooner the musician realizes this, the 
better it will be for him.” 

In this connection it may be well to state, too, that 
the new postal law Las a distinct bearing upon the 
whole question of the subordination of the reading and 
editorial columns of a paper to the requirements of the 
advertiser. Under this law, one may publish anything 
one pleases in which an advertiser, though not the 
reader, is interested, but it is absolutely necessary, 
under severe penalties, to put the word “Advertise- 
ment” at the end of the item or article, and in the same 
type in which the item or article is printed. 

Virtually, the new postal law, if adhered to, is a bul- 
wark of the freedom of the press against the ever- 
increasing demands of the advertiser upon its reading 
columns. Such demands, however, are shortsighted. 
They are based upon’ confidence in the lack of intelli- 
gence of the average reader, but who, as Mr. Philips 
truly says, “is not, as many advertisers think, willing 
to swallow any sort of bluff.” 

The paper which has the greatest value to an ad- 
vertiser is the one with a large circulation in the homes 
of the people and whose columns are most free from 
influence on the part of the advertiser. 

Finally, the paper that will take a chance with the 
law as it is, and meet the demands of the advertiser, 
is the paper which confesses that it has to make up 
for its lack of influence and circulation by catering to 
the advertiser’s vanity or ignorance. 

It is with pardonable pride that we are able to say 
that Mr. Philips’s letter is but one of many that we 
have received, testifying to the value of our advertis- 
ing columns in the way of bringing direct results, when 
the advertiser has something to offer which the public 
wants, tells his story in a straightforward way, and 
takes sufficient space to tell it in. 








Personalities 








Ruysdael—Basil Ruysdael, the American basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, returned to New York 
last week from a few weeks’ vacation in Europe. 


Kahn—Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera House, sailed last 
week with his family on the Aquitania for a stay in 
their London home. 


Granberry—George Folsom Granberry, director of 
the Granberry Piano School, New York, has purchased 
twelve acres of mountain land at Blue Ridge, Ga., and 
is erecting a Summer home there. 


Parker—Horatio W. Parker, the composer and pro- 
fessor of music at Yale, and Mrs. Parker have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter, Charlotte 
Parker, to Roger P. Kline, of Cleveland. 


Powell—Of the sonata “Teutonica,” by the American 
pianist, John Powell, which he played recently at his 
only recital in London this season, the London Times 
critic said: “Its strength lies in the fact that the in- 
vention leads on from one idea to another. Its weak- 
ness is in the slenderness of the bond which unites the 
idea. The composer treated the piano as if angry with 
it for not being a full orchestra.” 


Rogers—Francis Rogers brought his concert season 
to a close on June 17 with a concert at the Glen Cove, 
L. I., Country Club. He closed his studio for teaching 
a few days earlier. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers will spend the 
Summer at Saunderstown, R. I., although Mr. Rogers 
will sing at Bar Harbor August 1, and at other resorts 
during August and September. He will return to New 
York late in September. 


Szendrei—Alfred Szendrei, who was leading con- 
ductor at the Century Opera House last season, is a 
firm believer in the importance of piano study as the 
foundation of a musical education. “Whether one in- 
tends to become a singer or an instrumentalist,” he de- 
clares, “thorough piano study should accompany, if not 
precede, the cultivation of one’s voice or exercises on 
the chosen instrument.” 


Friedberg—Versatility is a characteristic of Carl 
Friedberg, the pianist, who is to tour America next 
season. In many cities he is known especially as a 
Beethoven interpreter, while Holland and Belgium 
audiences seem to link him with Chopin’s music. He 
is also recognized as a Brahms interpreter and is to 
play the B Flat Concerto of this composer in his first 
American orchestral appearance. 


Spencer—Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, has 
been in Berlin lately and visited Professor Leschetizky 
at the time the famous Polish teacher was undergoing 
the operation on his eyes. At the end of June Miss 
Spencer goes to Nauheim and then to Switzerland. 
where she will prepare her programs for her next sea- 
son’s tour of this country. While in Berlin Miss Spen- 
cer made several trips from the aviation field at Johann- 
isthal in the aeroplane of the Princess Schakovskoy. 


Huneker—James Huneker, as is well known, is no 
admirer of “Parsifal.” “Just look at the audience the 
next time ‘Parsifal’ is given here,” he wrote in a recent 
article in Puck. “It is typically provincial. It swallows 
all the insipid twaddle and mystic molasses of the 
libretto—the most horrible fustian and farrago ever 
devised by a once powerful imagination—as if it were a 
slice of the eternal verities. It’s both a sad and sillv 
spectacle, this audience of misplaced piety at ‘Parsifal.’ ” 
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HROUGH the hands of many paro- 
dists has passed the “Lost Chord” 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan. Now it has been 
“found” by the veteran critic, Louis C. 
Elson, and in the Musical Observer he 
sets it forth with the following varia- 
tions: 
“Seated one day at the organ, 
I was awfully ill at ease, 
I was hard at work inventing 
Unheard-of harmonies. 
“TIT was heavily perspiring, 
And in desperation, when 
I struck a chord of music 
Such as ne’er was heard by men. 
“It shivered the golden twilight, 
Such a crash was never heard , 
Not a chord of the ninth or thirteenth, 
But a chord of the twenty-third! 


“It raised a tumultuous sorrow, 

Like many cats in strife. 

I can truly say that I never 

Heard such a sound in my life 

“It was full of discordant meanings, 
As it came at the end of the piece, 
And I held it for thirty measures, 
And then | was loth to cease. 

“The others will seek it vainly, 
That dissonant chord of mine 

It will stump both Strauss and Schoenberg 
And in envy they will pine. 


“[T may never hope to hear it 

In the symphonies of men. 

Kor it may be that only in Hades 
I shall hear that chord again.” 


That the talking machine may have 
robbed composers of some of their in- 
dividuality is pointed out by the New 
York Morning Telegraph. 

As an illustration it tells of an up- 
town vaudeville theater where the orches- 
tra was playing Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 

“What is that?” asked a young man 
of his feminine companion. 

“Why, don’t you know?” she returned. 
“That’s Mischa Elman.” 


A similar attitude toward certain 
classic compositions has been created by 
the borrowing of these melodies as 
themes for popular songs. In this con- 
nection a Western Pennsylvania _ sub- 
scriber writes us of a Pittsburgh girl in 
one of the steel city’s cafés who sent the 
waiter with the request: “Will you ask 
the orchestra to play the Mendelssohn 
‘Spring Song’.” 

The servitor returned with the an- 
nouncement: “The leader wishes to know 
if you wish the original ‘Spring Song’ or 
the ‘Spring Song’ rag.” 

“The rag, of course,” she replied. “I 
never knew there was any other.” 


Irvin S. Cobb is quoted in Smiles as 
relating an episode in the life of a darky 
named Sam Bird, who had got into a bad 


cutting scrape in a little Tennessee 
town. 

The other negro died and Sam was 
tried and convicted of murder. The 


judge ordered him to stand up and then 
asked if he had anything to say. 

“No, jedge,” faltered Sam. ‘“No—I 
ain’t got nuffin’ t’ say, jedge—’ceptin’ 
jes’ dis, yuah honah: ’F yuah hangs me, 
yuah hangs de bes’ bass singah in Ten- 
nessee.”’ 





Possibly the stand taken by MUSICAL 
AMERICA in regard to the pounding of 
certain pianists may have inspired Law- 
ton Mackall to link piano playing with 
pugilism in his “Notes on Pianos” in 
Puck. 

Says this writer: A conflict between 
one of these indestructible pianos and an 
irresistible pianist is called a recital. A 


non-combatant lifts the lid and the fight 
begins. 


First round: Nocturne (Merely 
warming up). 
Second round: Etude (Livelier, 


but not much heavy hitting). 

Third round: Scherzo (Considera- 
bly hotter; fighting in close). 

Fourth round: Appasionata (Real 
slugging). 

Fifth round: Rhapsodie (Piano 
receives fearful punishment. Knocked 
out in final cadenza, but pianist 
sprains wrist). 

x x » 
Edith had been to church for the first 
time, relates Harper’s Weekly. 
“And what did you think of it?” asked 
her mother. 
“IT didn’t like the organ very well.” 
“Why not!” 


“’Cause there wasn’t any monkey 
with it.” 

* Bid cK 
One of the cartoonists in London 


Punch has evolved a picture of a tenor 
singing into the “new cash register as 





used at the Roya! College of Music for 
calculating the value per minute of 
voices in the vocal training department.” 

What an aid for our voice-hearing im- 
presarios! 

“We recall no man of fifty—Colonel 
Roosevelt is six years older than that— 
who has succeeded in making more noise 
in the world than Richard Strauss,” ven- 
tures the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Apropos of which, a movement is be- 
ing urged by Melville A. Clark in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., that all of the city’s whistles 
and other noises be attuned to perfect 
harmony. 

Let us suggest Richard Strauss as mu- 
nicipal director of noises—any further 
nominations? 


RECITAL MISHAP OF THIBAUD 








Thorn in Bouquet of Roses Made Con- 
cert Harrasing Experience 


When Jacques Thibaud was in New 
York last Winter and making his initial 
appearance in Afolian Hall, a_ well-in- 
tended little act of courtesy on the part 
of an unknown admirer came very near 
preventing the recital and almost brought 
the tour to an abrupt end before it had 
fairly started. Thibaud was entering 
the hall, when a handsome young woman, 
—evidently a fellow countrywoman of 
the French violinist,—stepped forward 
and presented him with an American 
Beauty rose, a long-stemmed specimen. 
No sooner had he grasped the trophy, 
however, than he had reason to regret it. 
The rose stem fairly bristled with thorns, 
several of which were imbedded in the 
violinist’s right hand before he had con- 
cluded his acknowledgment. After the 
donor had departed, Thibaud hurried to 
his dressing-room to take stock of the 
damage done. 

An examination revealed the fact that 
the injury really was severe, for the 
thorns had pierced the flesh, while two of 
them had left a tiny splinter which re- 
quired an expert to remove. The pain 
was sufficiently severe to make it seem 
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unwise for Thibaud to attempt to play; 
but he insisted upon giving the recital, 
and he scored a great success despite the 
inconvenience. For several days, how- 
ever, his hand was badly swollen. Thi- 
haud is to return to this country during 
the coming season. He will appear as 
soloist with the leading symphony or- 
chestras, and will fill a long series of re- 
cital engagements that will take him as 
far West as the Pacific Coast and pro- 
long his visit until the middle of May. 
He will bring a prominent French pianist 
as accompanist. 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander Sings for 
Prisoners at Blackwell’s Island 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander topped off her 
concert season by singing before the pris- 
oners at Blackwell’s Island, New York’s 
penal institution, in which she has al- 
ways been interested. The soprano and 
her husband will spend the Summer on 
Lake Erie and will return to New York 
by auto in September to prepare for her 
third season under the management of 
Loudon Charlton. Early in November 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander will be heard 
in her first New York recital. 

A visit from burglars has been among 
the experiences of Mme. Hudson-Alex- 
under this past season, the singer’s New 
York apartment having been entered and 
robbed of many things of value. 


Rumania’s Queen as Operatic Librettist 


Carmen Sylva, Queen of Rumania, 
made her début as an operatic librettist, 
June 6, when “Marioara” was produced 
at the Vienna People’s Opera. The music 
was composed by a Rumanian railway 
manager named Cosmovici and Her 
Schmeidler. Reports from Vienna state 
that the work was well received by a 
brilliant audience, but that the critics 
were not lavish with praise either of 
the book or the music. The libretto is 
in German rhyme and is adapted from a 
Rumanian fairy tale. 
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VON ENDE TAKES OVER 
LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 


Progressive Music School Absorbs In- 
stitution of which L. M. Hub- 
bard Was Director 


The Lachmund - Conservatory of 
Music, for many years located at No. 
132 West Eighty-fifth street, New York, 
closed its doors last week, and its in- 
terests have been taken over by the en- 
terprising von Ende School of Music of 
No. 44 West Eighty-fifth street. 

Lewis M. Hubbard, director of the 
Lachmund Conservatory of Music, has 
become a member of the pianoforte 
faculty of the von Ende School of Music, 
and will enter upon his duties Septem- 
ber 14 at the opening of the Fall session. 

The von Ende School of Music more 
than doubled its enrollment during the 
past season and its high educational 
standards, its distinguished faculty and 
gratifying results seem to have won the 
highest prestige and recognition for this 
institution in a remarkably short time. 

Monday, June 29, is the opening day 
of the von Ende School’s Summer ses- 
sion of six weeks, and the number of 
students and teachers coming from all 
parts of the country promises to be con- 
siderably greater than that of last year. 
The Summer Catalogue shows an am- 
bitious and careful plan of six weeks of 
condensed study. 


Sergius Rachmaninoff has been play- 
ing his compositions in London. 
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SEVEN WEEKS OF 
OPERA FOR SEATTLE 


Ambitious Plans of City’s Own 
Company—Fine ‘‘Messiah” by 
People’s Chorus 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 1.—According 
to the present plans of the city’s own 
Standard Grand Opera Company, Seattle 
will have seven weeks of grand opera 
during the coming season. The company 
has set for itself an ambitious task in 
undertaking the production of “Il Trova- 
tore,” “Faust,” “Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” 
“Hansel and Gretel,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci” and “Masked Ball,” 
and either the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” or Mary Carr Moore’s “Narcissa.” 
The financial report for the week’s per- 
formances in April gives the total re- 
ceipts as $6,371. After paying Mana- 
ger Makenzie, of the Metropolitan Thea- 
ter, sixty per cent., according to con- 
tract, for the use of the theater, stage 
accessories, etc., and other expenses for 
orchestra and costuming, a balance of 
about $100 was left in the treasury. 

The People’s Chorus, W. H. Donley, 
conductor, gave a magnificent perform- 
ance of the “Messiah” on Tuesday even- 
ing before an audience that taxed the 
capacity of the large Hippodrome. The 
chorus, which numbers over 250, was 
assisted by an orchestra of fifty pieces. 
The able soloists were Edith Rosslyn 
Collias, soprano; Romayn B. Jansen, con- 
tralto; George Wilbur Reed, tenor, and 
E. Maldwyn Evans, basso. The chorus 
has made remarkable strides since its 
first appearance in January and proved 
itself able to meet all the requirements 
of the work. The choruses were given 
with fine style and precision and the 
tone quality and balance were at all 
times excellent. The “Hallelujah” chorus 
was given a memorable performance. 
The soloists, two of them new to this 
city, contributed their share of the work 
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in a highly satisfactory manner. The 
orchestra was one of the most gratify- 
ing features of the performance. Con- 
ductor Donley controlled his forces with 
splendid skill and infused his work with 
an enthusiasm that gained fine results. 

The chorus has accepted the invitation 
to enter the choral competition in San 
Francisco in 1915 and has already be- 
gun a campaign. for support. The 
Seattle Commercial Club, as well as sev- 
eral other local organizations, has in- 
terested itself in the project and has 
appointed a committee to work on the 
matter. 

The Amphion Society, Claude Mad- 
den, conductor, achieved its usual suc- 
cess in its Spring Concert with Romayn 
B. Jansen, contralto, as soloist. A pro- 
gram of unusual variety and excellence 
was given. Mrs. Jensen sang Frederick 
Knight Logan’s cycle, “In a Brahmin 
Garden,” creating a fine impression. 

Claude Madden was the guest of honor 
at the Press Club last Thursday even- 
ing, the occasion being a musicians’ 
night. A program was given by Grace 
Purdy, soprano; Silvio Risegari, pianist; 
Stanislaus Bem, ’cellist, and the Amphion 
Society. Mr. Madden, after an intro- 
duction by Jabez Nelson, of the Asso- 
ciated Press, made an_ interesting 
speech regarding Seattle’s musical prog- 
ress within the past five years. 

The officers recently elected by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club to serve for the 
coming year include Mrs. Bamford A. 
Robb, president; Mrs. William D. Per- 
kins, vice-president; Mrs. M. A. Gott- 
stien, executive secretary; Mrs. A. K. 
Fisken, recording secretary; Mrs. J. R. 
Hager, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
W. H. White, treasurer, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Moore, Mrs. J. S. Judah, Mrs. 
John L. Snapp, Mrs. Ivan Highland, 
board of trustees. The club has netted 
$1,500 during the past season in artist 
recitals and membership dues. The total 
assets of the club, including interest 
bearing notes and securities, amounts to 
$16,700. 

The Musical Art Society of this city 
has been elected a member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. 
Lucy K. Cole, president of the society, 
has been made vice-president for the 
State of Washington. Miss Cole has also 
been made a member of the College of 
Fine Arts of the University of Wash- 
ington, where she will head the depart- 
ment of public school music. Miss Cole 
was formerly supervisor of music in the 
grammar schools of the city. 

Charles A. Case, tenor, has been chosen 
to represent Seattle on the program of 
the Northwest Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. 

On Thursday evening a benefit con- 
cert was given for Mrs. Bowman Ral- 
ston, whose husband, a veteran opera 
singer, died recently. A notable pro- 
gram was given by the members of the 
Standard Grand Opera Company, of 
which Mr. Ralston was a member. Mr. 
Ralston bore an enviable reputation in 
this country and England as a singer 
and choral conductor. For the past ten 
years he had been an active figure in 
local musical circles and his loss was 
deeply felt throughout the city. C. P. 





Western Tour for Henriette Bach, 
Violinist 

Henriette Bach, the young American 
violinist, who is under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, is to 
undertake an extensive tour through the 
West during January and February of 
1915. She has also a number of im- 
portant New York engagements, such as 
her appearance with the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society in its December con- 
cert, and will be heard in a number of 
private musicales. 





Edward Rechlin to Remain in New York 


It was stated through an error in the 
issue of MusIcCAL AMERICA for May 30 
that Edward Rechlin, widely known as 
concert organist and as organist of the 
Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church 
at Eighty-eighth street and Lexington 
avenue, New York, had accepted the post 
of organist at St. Paul’s Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Mr. Rechlin opened the 
new three-manual Moeller organ at this 
Albany church in May, but his connec- 
tion there was only for this opening re- 
cital. He is still at his post in New 
York and has no intention of leaving it. 
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Maggie ‘Teyte’s 


FIRST 

PARIS PERFORMANCE 
IN THE 

“SECRET OF SUZANNE” 


ON MAY 23, 1914 

EVOKED THE FOLLOWING 
SUPERLATIVE EXPRESSIONS OF 
OPINION: 


ARAMA 


The Daily Mail, May 24th— 


The dainty Miss Maggie Teyte looked ex- 
quisite as the Countess and her pure and ex- 
quisite voice suited the music perfectly. 


Comoedia, May 25th— 


Miss Maggie Teyte, in her exquisite cos- 
tume, resembled a pretty Deveria, gifted with 
the voice of a bird charmer. Cleverly 
roguish, frank in her desire, tenderly aston- 
ished, giving herself up to the sweetnesses of 
her “‘secret,’’ with infantile joy, she was the 
living charm, the fluttering reflection of 
natural grace, entrancing and fetching. She 
was given much recognition, and her success 
was instantaneously the success of a charm- 
ing woman, and an accomplished artist. 


Excelsior, May 25th— 


The interpretation was excellent with Miss 
Maggie ‘Teyte, mutinous and naive in her 
desire, in the role of the young smoker. 


Le Gaulois, May 25th— 


To the role of the countess, Miss Maggie 
Teyte lent her charm and her discriminating 
taste. 
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NATIVE OPERA TRAINING LED 
LILA ROBESON TO SUCCESS 


Metropolitan Career of Contralto a Practical Refutation of Con- 
tention That It Is Necessary to Go to Europe to Find 
American Artists of Operatic Experience—“Be Prepared’’ 
Her Secret of Professional 


Advancement 





“ 





Cleveland, O., June 6, 1914. 


HE truth of Putnam Griswold’s 
statement that the possession of a 
fine voice is but one-quarter of the qual- 
ities requisite for a successful singer, 
and that mentality counts for the re- 
maining three-quarters, never receiver 
more complete verification than in the 
case of Lila Robeson, who has just com- 
pleted her second season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House with an extension 
of her original contract from three to 
four years. 


Miss Robeson is a Cleveland girl, edu- 
cated in its public schools. Before leav- 
ing the high school she had undertaken 
the direction of a church chorus choir 
of twenty voices, in which she sang all 
the solos. “If: they ran a little too high 
or too low,” she explains, “I arranged 
them just a bit, but it made little differ- 
ence to me what voice they were written 
for—soprano, alto, tenor or bass?” 


Study was her hobby. The problem 
was, could she afford to go to college? 
A choir position in the First Unitarian 
Church quartet was secured, which paid 
a good salary; a part scholarship did 
the rest. “It seemed as if I had reached 
the seventh heaven,” said the enthusias- 
tic girl. 

Charles E. Clemens had just under- 
taken the direction of the Glee Club of 
the Woman’s College, a department of 
Western Reserve University. He was a 
busy man. What wonder that when 
he discovered Lila Robeson among his 
singers he intrusted many of the re- 
hearsals to her. She sang at different 
times three parts in the college chorus— 
frequently first soprano, and again the 
first or second alto, just as it seemed to 
be needed for balance of parts. Thus 
Miss Robeson showed that she possesses 
what has come to be known as the Amer- 
ican voice, long in range, and with many 
possibilities of development. 


An American Product 


Indeed, Lila Robeson is distinctly an 
American product. She has never left 
her native country, yet she has reached 
a goal which most of the singers of the 
world regard as the climax of success, 
membership in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York. During college 
days and afterward there was study 


with Mrs. Seabury C. Ford, Isidore 
Luckstone and Oscar Saenger. 

Her experience in opera began with a 
three months’ engagement in the Aborn 
company, with a first appearance as 


course I can,” the clear voice rang out 
over the telephone. There was no re- 
hearsal. Among the other singers were 
Fremstad, Gadski and Putnam Griswold. 


It will be remembered that Wotan in 
his quest to make Fricka his wife is 
supposed by tradition to have lost one of 
his eyes. Consequently the late basso, 
with one eye obscured by the lock of hair 
which is always drawn over it, listened 
for the first tones of Frricka’s voice, but 
could not see her. He told the story 
afterward: “I said to myself, ‘Who’s 
that singing. It’s not Matzenauer, but 
she has a darned good voice.” 


At the close of the performance all 
congratulated the new singer. Mr. 
Gatti’s smile was broad and genial: 
“Free-ka good—very good.” Twice dur- 





Lila Robeson, Her Accompanist, G. G. Emerson (at the Pump) and Two Friends 
at Country Home of Latter 


Ortrud, in Boston. Other réles were 
Amneris and Azucena. Excellent press 
notices in Boston and Philadelphia gave 
her much courage. 

The Boy Scout motto, “Be prepared,” 
has been the keynote of Miss Robeson’s 
success. ‘When I talked with Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza he asked me what I could do. 
I told him I was sure of three réles and 
could learn as many more as he needed.” 
The original contract called for prep- 
aration in forty-five contralto réles. A 
busy Summer was spent with Emil 
Liesegang as coach, and Mrs. Walter 
Fouts as accompanist. The first chance 
to prove its results came at 11 one 
morning when word was received that 
Mme. Matzenauer was ill. “Could Miss 
Robeson sing Fricka that evening?” “Of 
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ing her second season was the new sing 
er scheduled for this favorite role in the 
original cast. “Lili Lehmann to the 
life,” commented an old opera-goer, who 
on this occasion made Miss Robeson’s ac- 
quaintance for the first time. 


Her Varied Roles 


Miss Robeson’s parts have been, in 
first réles, the two Frickas, two Erdas, 
Amneris, Ortrud, the Third Lady in 
“Magic Flute,” which she sang in alter- 
nation with Louise Homer during her 
first season, and each time it was given, 
in her second; the witches of “Koen- 
nigskinder” and “Hansel und Gretel,” 
and the Mother in the latter opera. To 
this part Miss Robeson has given espe- 
cial study. On one occasion in Bosten 
she sang it in the same performance 
with that of the Witch, with a four- 
minute change, at the finale of the opera. 
Other parts have been Waltraute and 
Schwertleite in “Walkiire” and the Voice 
in “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

Miss Robeson thoroughly approves of 
opera in English, and considers the lan- 
guage an entirely singable one if prop- 
erly sung. She feels that the opportu- 
nity which American girls find abroad 
for appearance in small opera companies 
has been secured in her case by the fine 
chances given here in the Aborn com- 
pany. She feels decidedly that a young 


singer must have experience elsewhere 
before entering the service of such an 
important company as that of the Met- 
ropolitan. True to her Scout motto, she 
insists that the American girl must “be 
prepared.” 

When vacation comes and Cleveland 
claims Miss Robeson for the Summer 
weeks, she rests in her mother’s home, 
enjoys country tramps, takes a few pu- 
pils and sings as “guest” for the Aborns 
in nearby cities. An opera week in Buf- 
falo and two weeks in Pittsburgh, with 
concerts in Warren, Alliance, Ravenna 
and Berea, O., have filled the early Sum 
mer. Engagements for concerts in the 
neighborhood of New York are awaiting 
the return of cooler weather in the Fall. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 


Cecil Fanning Soloist at Western College 
Commencement 


OXFORD, O., June 15.—The commence- 
ment concert at Western College last 
Tuesday was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
students, alumnez and guests. Cecil Fan- 
ning, the soloist, was at his best despite 
the hot weather. The chorus of about 
sixty voices supported him ably in the 
“Ballad of Lorraine,” by Hammond, 
showing the results of the year’s training 
under Prof. Harrison D. LeBaron. Mr. 
Fanning has more than once delighted 
Western College audiences, and this time 
was no exception. H. B. Turpin was his 
accompanist. Among the numbers sung 
by the chorus were “Pange Lingua 
Gloriosi,” Mozorabic Melody, Thirteenth 
Century; “Jehovah’s Power,” Benedetto 
Marcello (1686-1739) ; “The Dove” (Tus- 
can Folksong), arr. Kurt Schindler; 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” Arne, and 
three two-part choruses by Rachmaninoff. 
Two a capella choruses, sung with Mr. 
Fanning as soloist, were “Ave Verum,” 
Josquin des Prés (1445-1521), and 
“Christmas,” by Peter Cornelius. “Epoch 
making periods in opera” were repre- 
sented in one of Mr. Fanning’s groups: 
Air from “Richard Coeur de Lion,” Gre- 
try; Introduction, Act III, “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner, and “Infelice,” “Er- 
nani,” Verdi. 


Prutting’s Suite “Mexicana” Receives 
Boston Hearing 


Boston, June 6.—At the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s “Pop” concert of 
Wednesday night an interesting number 
was Robert H. Prutting’s suite, ‘‘Mexi- 
cana,” which was played here for the 
first time. The suite is in four move- 
ments, but only three were heard at this 
performance. They were “At Twilight,” 
“Habanera” and “Valse Espagnole,” the 
latter movement having been heard once 
before in this season’s “Pops.” The 
music is delightfully descriptive, well 
constructed and vivid in color. The com- 
poser, who was present, is the conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra in Hart- 
ford, Conn. W. H. L. 


Chautauqua Tour for Frank Ormsby 


Frank Ormsby, the tenor, intends go- 
ing on a Chautauqua tour during July 
and August through Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. For next season he has 
already closed several important concert 
and oratorio bookings. His past season 
has been highly successful, including ap- 
pearances in the “Messiah” with the 
People’s Choral Union in New York, and 
two concerts in Philadelphia, besides re- 
citals in cities of New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi, -Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan. 
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FESTIVAL CONCLUDES 
DES MOINES SEASON 


Minneapolis Ositintin and Strong 
Array of Soloists Heard in 
Two Concerts 





DEs MOINES, annual May 
festival held in the Coliseum on the 
23rd closed the greatest year of musi- 
cal treats ever enjoyed in this city. The 
two festival concerts were given by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, assisted 


by a splendid array of soloists. This 
orchestra has made Des Moines an an- 
nual visit for a number of years, and the 
announcement of its coming continues 
to create genuine enthusiasm. 

The orchestra’s chief offerings were 
the Schumann Symphony in B Flat and 
the César Franck in D Minor. Among 
the novelties were the “Ballet Suite” of 
Max Reger and two numbers by Sibelius. 
Nothing lovelier than the Valse Triste 
of Sibelius has been included on the 
festival programs. 

In the afternoon three soloists were 
heard—Cornelius Van _ Vliet, ’cellist; 
Alma Beck, contralto, and John B. Mil- 
ler, tenor. The soloists at the evening 
performance were Leonora Allen, so- 
prano; Theodore Harrison, baritone, and 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist. All were 
cordially received. The two programs 
were arranged by Dr. M. L. Bartlett, 
who is the originator of the May festival 
movement in this city. 

Dr. Bartlett’s announcement of his all- 
star concerts for next season includes 
the names of the following artists: Anna 
Case, soprano, and Carlos Salzedo, harp- 
ist; Mme. Gerville-Réache, John McCor- 
mack, Hugo Kortschak, Lucille Steven- 
son and Theodora Sturkow-Ryder. The 
concerts will begin in October. 

George Frederick Ogden has arranged 
for the appearance of the following in 
his Des Moines Subscription Concerts: 
Margarete Matzenauer, contralto; Maud 
Powell, violinist, assisted by Jenny Du- 
fau, coloratura soprano; the Zoellner 
String Quartet, assisted by Ella Dahl 
Rich, pianist, and Josef Hofmann, 
pianist. Arthur Shattuck is announced 
to appear on the students’ course at 
Drake University under the manage- 
ment of Dean Holmes Cowper. 

The Iowa State Music Teachers’ con- 
vention will be held at Muscatine June 
17-18-19. A splendid program is an- 
nounced, including a piano recital by 
Myrtle Elvyn and an illustrated psycho- 
logical lecture, “The Measurement of 
Musical Talent,” by Prof. Carl E. Sea- 


shore, dean of the graduate college of 
the University of Iowa. 

Ralph Lawton, of the piano depart- 
ment of Drake University Conservatory, 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Columbia School in Chicago. 
Mr. Lawton’s place will be filled by Paul 
Van Katwijk, formerly a member of the 
Columbia School faculty. G. F.O 


EXTENSIVE SOUSA SEASON 


Famous Band Has Important Schedule— 
Engaged for Panama Fair 
Among the additions to Sousa’s Band 
for the coming season are Richard Mc- 
Cann, of New York City, and Frank 
Simon, of Cincinnati, both well known 





cornetists, and Maurice Van Praag, late 


first horn of the St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. The Fall season for the Band 
will begin on August 15, and will run up 
to the Winter months, including twenty- 
two days at Willow Grove, Pa., and two 
weeks at the Pittsburgh Exposition. The 
list of special artists who will appear at 
the Sousa concérts this season includes 
Virginia Root Grace Hoffman, and 
Odette Le Fontenay, sopranos, and Mar- 
gel Glueck, Dorothy Hoyle, and Susan 
Tompkins, viglinists. 

The 1915 season will start in New York 
City the first week in April, and will con- 
tinue through the Summer into the late 
fall, during} which time the Band will 
fulfill a tent week’s engagement at the 
Panama-Padific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco, after which it will return East in 
time for its Willow Grove season, and 
follow that with the regular Fall tour. 
Sousa’s Band is the first musical organi- 
zation to be engaged for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 





Operatic Quartet Pleases Oshkosh 
Audience 


OSHKOSH, WIs., June 2.—One of the 
most pleasing operatic programs ever 
heard in Oshkosh, Wis., was that offered 
by the Metropolitan Grand Opera Quar- 
tet in Century Hall last Thursday. The 
quartet consists of Albert Lindquist, 
tenor; Cora Kempre, soprano; Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and Albert 
Borroff, baritone. The concert was held 
in the midst of a heavy thunderstorm, 
which marred the effect to some extent, 
but did not prevent one of the largest 
audiences ever gatherd in Century Hall 


from enjoying the concert to the utmost. 
M. N. S. 


Stuart McGuire has accepted the posi- 
tion of soloist and musical leader at First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Portland, 
Ore., for the coming year. William 
Boone will be the organist, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fallenius having resigned after 
years of faithful service. 
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Marian oe Powers 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


St. Louis Times (after appearance of Mide. Powers with St. Louis Symphony 
Irchestra).—“Her voice, a high soprano of exceeding sweetness and clarity, is 
under perfect control. There is never the least straining after effect. High ( 


is sounded with the same ease as notes of the lower regis ters, and there 1s a fine 


dramatic quality that fitted in well with the heavier numbers. 


St. Louis Republic—"*Mde. Marian \ right Powers sang the —— ond 
1 a German love song in a sweet soprano of much quality, color, and | uty, 
von the full attention and applause of her audiencs 
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_ St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—‘‘\lde. Marian Wright Powers, coloratura 

= prano, witl het clear, bell like VOoIce that filled the ( \deon 

= St. Louis Westliche Post.—\me. Marian Wright Powers is a soprano of 
= definite and good qualities. Her voice, even in the highest tones, possesses an 
= greeable timbre and shows proof of an excellent schooling. Her performance 
= pleased so well, that she was forced to respond with an encore, before the con 
= cert was allowed to go on 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
BY NEW ORCHESTRA 


Organization Led by Max Bendix 
Plays at Convention of 
Women’s Clubs 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, June 15, 1914. 


Chicago has been entertaining some 
10,000 visitors during the convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Congress of Women’s Achievements. 
The Federation held its twelfth biennial 
sessions last week at the Auditorium, 


and for the entertainment of members 
and visitors generally engaged the ser- 
vices of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, a very deserving organization re- 
cently founded, under the leadership of 
Max Bendix, for many years concert- 
meister for Theodore Thomas and former 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The initial performance of this orches- 
tra was given at the Auditorium Tues- 
day evening, and in the performance of 
such works as the “Die Meistersinger”’ 
Overture, Wagner; Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes” and the tone poem, “Secrets of 
the Deep,” by Max Bendix, reached a 
high artistic standard. Mr. Bendix is a 
forceful conductor and his readings of 
the above mentioned pieces and of Cha- 
brier’s “Spanish Rhapsody,” which 
closed the program, revealed his authori- 
tative understanding of the scores. His 
own composition, “Secrets of the Deep,” 
disclosed his thorough comprehension of 
the modern orchestral apparatus and a 
gift of melodic invention. 

The assisting artists were David Bis- 
pham, baritone, and Jenny Dufau, colora- 
tura soprano. Mr. Bispham, in an air 
by Handel, an excerpt from Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff” and the Prologue from “Pagliacci” 
gave much pleasure through his artistic 
interpretation. His advocacy of the Eng- 
lish language in song was most aptly 
exemplified by his own interpretations. 
His remarkable diction is well known to 
all concertgoers. 

Jenny Dufau was happy in the Polo- 


naise from Thomas’s “Mignon.” She 
was in excellent vocal condition and 
sang the florid aria with great bril- 


liance, adding as an encore Arditi’s “I] 
Bacio” waltz. Mr. Bispham also gave 
“King Robert of Sicily,” with the in- 
cidental music by the Chicago composer, 


Rossetter G. Cole, a highly graphic 
reading. 

The Ben Greet Players at the Audi- 
torium last Saturday afternoon per- 
formed Shakespeare’s ‘Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream” with the _ incidental 
music of Mendelssohn played by the 


National Symphony Orchestra. A _ pop- 
ular program was given Sunday evening 
at the Auditorium by the orchestra, with 
Guy Herbert Woodward, concertmeister, 
and Henry J. Williams, harpist, as 
soloists. 

Leon Sametini, the young Dutch vio- 
linist, who two seasons ago was brought 
over from England by Dr. Florenz Zieg- 
feld, to take charge of the violin depart- 
ment of the Chicago Musical College, 
closed his season with a recital in St. 








REAL INDIAN BRAVES 
IN ABORIGINAL OPERA 











Participants in Utah 
Indian Opera. Above, 
left to right: Will- 
iam F. Hanson, com- 
poser; Quinanch, a 
Ute brave, who is an 
enthusiastic singer, 
and also attracted at- 
tention in the opera 
because of his grace- 
ful dancing; Old 
Sioux, Prof. Lund, 
director, and Pom- 
ney, Ute dancer. Be- 
low: Bitkola Sa (Mrs. 
R. J. Bonnin), libret- 
tist, and Composer 
Hanson. 


ALT LAKE CITY, June 2.—An in- 
teresting representation of Amer- 
ica’s aboriginal life was the recent pro- 
duction of the Indian opera, “The Sun 
Dance,” by the B. Y. University opera 
company, at the Salt Lake City Theater. 
This work was introduced last Spring 
at Vernal. The libretto is by Zitkala 
Sa (Mrs. R. T. Bonnin), a highly edu- 
cated Sioux woman, and the music by 
William F. Hanson, an instructor in the 
Uinta stake academy at Vernal. The 
performances were conducted by Prof. 
A. C. Lund, head of the music depart- 


ment at B. Y. U. . 
Before the curtain rose Prof. Lund in- 
troduced Zitkala Sa, who explained the 


customs and legends incorporated in the 
opera. Between the acts the conductor 
presented Old Sioux, the ninety-nine- 
year-old cousin of Sitting Bull, and a 
survivor of the Custer Massacre. Other 
Indians introduced were Quinach, a Ute 
singer, who revealed to the composer 
many of the melodies used in the opera, 
and Pompey, a Ute dancer. Mr. Hanson 
was called upon for a speech at the 
close. 

Besides the Indians who participated 
in the sun dance the performers in the 
opera included Anna _ Duke, Helen 
Newell, Elva Chipman, Eudora Eggert- 
sen, Prof. C. R. Johnson, John McAllis- 
ter, Elmarion Nicholes, Harry Russell 
and Harold Davis. The opera was also 
presented at Provo with the same cast. 





Louis on June 12, and he will sail for 
Europe on June 25, making a trip 
through Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France and England. He 
will return to Chicago in September to 
resume his concert work and teaching. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


New Numbers for Marie Morrisey’s An- 


nual Recital 
Marie Morrisey will open her second 
New York season with a song recital in 
A£olian Hall on Monday afternoon, No- 
vember 16. Mme. Morrisey has already 
begun the preparation of her program 
for her recital, and has included a num 


ber of French, German and English 
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songs that recently have been added to 
her repertoire. The contralto has four 
concert engagements yet to fill—two in 
Brooklyn and two in New England. At 
their conclusion she will go to the Berk- 
shires to the home of Borough President 
Pounds, of Brooklyn, and will remain 
there for a rest during the months of 
July and August. 


Artistic Recital by Montclair Pianist 


Artistic in content and performance 
was the intimate piano recital given on 
June 8 by Edith E. Studer, a young pian- 
ist and teacher of Montclair, N. J., at 
the residence of Edwin Farmer, with 
whom Miss Studer has been studying for 
several years. Her program comprised 
the Bach-Saint-Saéns B Minor Gavotte, 
the Two Arabesques, a Valse and the 
“Suite Bergamasque” of Debussy, and 
seven Chopin pieces. In these offerings 
the pianist disclosed facility and a re- 
freshing delicacy of interpretation. In 
addition, she demonstrated that it is 
quite possible for a player of slight 
physique to gain big dynamic effects 
without resorting to pounding. Mr. 
Farmer accentuated the informal tone of 
the program by adding explanatory com- 
ments on some of the compositions. 

K. S. C. 


LURE OF MUSICAL 
CAREER T00 STRONG 


Edna Darch to Re-enter Public 
Life—San Diego Festival 
Concert 


SAN Dreco, CAL., June 6.—The event of 
greatest interest recently in local musical 
circles was the departure this week of 
Edna Darch, former member of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company for a concert 
tour in Europe. 

Mme. Darch is Mrs. Leighton Mac- 
Murtrie in private life. Her wedding to 
the wealthy young San Diego Scotchman 
took place about two years ago. Inti- 
mate friends who know the ambition and 
temperament of the singer have ever 
since prophesied that she would return 
to the operatic field. Her husband has, 
however, persuaded her to refuse all 
offers until recently the pressure became 
too great and the young woman decided 
to re-enter public life. She is expected to 
spend her Summers in San Diego and the 
Winters in concert and operatic work. 

The May Festival concert of the San 
Diego Symphony Orchestra was well at- 
tended and most enjoyable. Soloists were 
Emma Novotny, Mrs. Bertha Slocum, 
Inez Anderson, Frederick Reyer, William 
Kreutz, Mrs. F. Leavenworth Huston. 
The orchestra’s work was up to its usual 
standard, and the festival chorus of 200 
voices and the Orpheus Club of male 
voices completed an interesting evening. 

A “request” program completed the 
Popular Symphony’s first season. So 
successful has the orchestra been that 
the best second-year a local orchestra has 
ever known is prophesied for it. Aubrey 
Burns, formerly of San Diego, who has 
signed a contract with the Lombardi 
Opera Company for next season, was the 
soloist, giving the Prologue from “I Pag- 
liacci.”” Mr. Burns’ voice is a full, round 
baritone, and he was well received by a 
critical audience. 

Local musicians are busy planning for 
the convention of State Music Teachers 
here July 14, 15 and 16. Albert F. Conant 
is president of the society. Other officers 
are Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt, Mrs. Maurice 
D. Hesse, Willibald Lehman, Mrs. Alice 
Farnham, Mrs. Florence Schinkel Grey, 
Blanche Lyons and Paul McCarty. . 

The fused Mendelssohn and MacDow- 
ell societies have chosen as officers Mrs. 
Alice Barnett-Price, president; Mrs. Zay 
Rector Bevitt, and Mrs. H. H. Farnham, 
former presidents of the two societies, 


vice-presidents; Miss Campbell, secre- 
tary; B. A. Buker, treasurer; A. F. 
Conant, Willibald Lehman, Blanche 


Lyons and Marion Gray Barbour, direc- 
tors. The society will begin in the Fall 
an active campaign for the better under- 
standing and appreciation of the works 
of American composers. 

S. Camillo Engel, director of the Con- 
cordia Turn Verein Singing Section, led 
this big chorus in a very successful con- 
cert recently. La Rue Hewes, tenor, and 
Henry Mills, ’cellist, were the soloists. 

Alice Barnett Price has been engaged 
as teacher of piano and composition at 
the Gittleson Conservatory of Music. 


R. A. B. 


Gebhard Piano Recitals at Harvard and 
Radcliffe 


BOSTON, June 5.—Heinrich Gebhard, 
the Boston pianist and teacher, has been 
engaged to give a piano recital before 
the Chromatic Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
next season. Recitals of much interest 
here were those which Mr. Gebhard 
played on May 26 and 27 for Harvard 
and Radcliffe collegs, when he presented 
a program devoted solely to modern 
French music. The numbers, as played 
in Mr. Gebhard’s masterly manner, were 
most interesting and called forth enthu- 
siastic applause. ws Bes Ee 
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NORWEGIAN-AMERICANS HOLD 
THEIR TWELFTH SANGERFEST 





Concerts in Chicago Gathering Marked by Interweaving of National 
Spirit of Norway with That of Adopted Country—Program of 
Music Composed and Performed by Negroes Another Novelty of 


Week in Illinois Metropolis 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, June 8, 1914. 


AST Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
the Norwegian Singers’ Association 

of America, held its twelfth biennial 
Sangerfest at Orchestra Hall and some 
thousand singers from different parts of 
the country assembled for the two con- 
certs which made up the musical part 
of the festivities. Friday evening’s con- 
cert was devoted principally to songs and 
choral numbers by Norwegian com- 
posers, the program beginning with the 
Norwegian Coronation March by Svend- 
sen, performed by the orchestra under 


Anton Pederson. 

The grand chorus, comprising more 
than 200 singers, under the direction of 
Emil Biorn, the general musical director, 
sang “The Banner,” by Ole Olson, “The 
Song,” by Alfred Paulsen, who con- 
ducted his own composition with con- 
siderable enthusiasm, a number from 
Grieg’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” “Sons of the 
Viking” by R. Moller, the “Bacon” «4 
John MHaarklou, and _ finishing wit 
Grieg’s “Landsighting.” A-sharp and 
precise attack, a variety of tone color 
and clever rhythmic effects signalized 
their work in these pieces. 

Smaller choral organizations which 
distinguished themselves during the even. 
ing were the Normaendenes Singing So- 
ciety of Milwaukee, under Ole Holm, the 
Chicago Norwegian Singers’ League, 
under Emil Biorn, and the Normanna 
Chorus of Duluth, under Jens. Flaaten. 

After the Norwegian Coronation 
March by Svendsen had been performed 
a standard bearer stepped to the stage 
with a large American flag. Mr. Biorn 
signaled the singers to arise and, with 
the audience also standing, the chorus, 
accompanied by the orchestra, sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner” with clear 
enunciation and good tonal balance. 
About half way through the program the 
Norwegian national air was also sung, 
standing, by the entire assemblage, while 
the standard bearer this time brought 
forth the Norwegian flag. 

There were several soloists, including 
Inga Orner, the soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who sang the “Jewel 
Song” from Gounod’s “Faust.” She pre- 
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sented the aria in English and proved 
herself a pleasing artist. She was also 
heard in a Norwegian ballad. Carsten 
T. Woll, tenor, was heard in an aria 
from “Elijah.” Esther Erhart Woll 
played Liszt’s arrangement of the “Spin- 
ning Song” from “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” for piano, and Donna Alphin 
Flaaten, soprano; E. Borsum, baritone, 
and Otto Claussen, baritone, were also 
numbered among the soloists. 

A concert of Negro music, presented 
exclusively by artists of that race, was 
the unique offering at Orchestra Hall on 
Wednesday evening. W. Henry Hackney, 
the enterprising manager of this concert, 
organized the small chorus of some 
thirty mixed voices which he conducted 
in choral works by S. Coleridge-Taylor 
and Harry T. Burleigh. There were also 
many other examples of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s compositions, including arias from 
his “Hiawatha” and a duet from his 
“Endymion’s Dream.” The artists in in- 
terpreting the works of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor were somewhat ill at ease, though in 
the characteristic idiom of the works of 
J. Rosamond Johnson and Will Marion 
Cook the racial traits had full represen- 
tation. 

Of genuine originality and decided 
melodious merit were two piano suites, 
“Magnolia” and “In the Bottoms,” com- 
posed and performed by R. Nathaniel 
Dett, who proved himself a pianist with 
an easy, facile technic, an intuitive gift 
for tone color and musical talent. Be- 
sides acting as manager and conductor, 
W. Henry Hackney disclosed in the songs 
of Cook, Coleridge-Taylor and H. T. 
Burleigh a tenor voice of pleasing qual- 
ity. Ernest R. Amos is likewise the pos- 
sessor of a resonant, full-throated bari- 
tone. Mme. Anita Patti-Brown proved 
to be a soprano who has the routine of 
public appearance, a voice of power and 
of good range. The concert was an ex- 
cellent beginning and showed ambitious 
enterprise on the part of its promoter. 

C. Gordon Wedertz, organist and choir- 
master of St. Bartholmew’s Church of 
Chicago, inaugurated the new pipe 
organ donated to the St. John the Bap- 
tist Church at L’Erable, IIl., on Sunday, 
June 7. Mr. Wedertz was heard in sev- 
eral important organ numbers by Guil- 
mant, Dubois, Schumann and Widor. A 
chorus and various soloists assisted, and 
there was a numerous audience. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Hawaiian Singer Gives San Francisco 
Concert 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 3.—Thursday 
evening’s concert of Marion Dowsett, as- 
sisted by Herbert Riley, ’cellist, and 
Gyula Ormay, accompanist, was an un- 
qualified success. 

Mme. Dowsett, who is a Hawaiian 
mezzo-soprano, revealed a voice of rare 
beauty, full and resonant. Her program 
was one of the most satisfactory given 
this season. “Ah! Mon Fils” from 
“Prophéte” was deeply moving. The 
“Salutation of the Dawn,” by Stevenson, 
was exquisite with its ’cello obbligato, 
and had to be repeated. The artistic 
piano work of Mr. Ormay in this num- 
ber also stood out clearly. The Hawaiian 
“Aloha Oe” was an attractive number. 
Mme. Dowsett received an _ ova- 
tion which she well deserved. Mr. Riley 
played three ’cello numbers with his ac- 
customed artistry, which won for him 
an encore. Mr. Ormay provided fine 
support for the singer. F. V. 





Tenor Dostal under Management of R. 
E. Johnston 


R. E. Johnston has made an arrange- 
ment with George Dostal, the tenor, to 
appear under his management the com- 
ing season. Mr. Johnson has arranged 
with Tali Esen Morgan for Mr. Dostal 
to sing at Ocean Grove in early July. 
The tenor has also been engaged by Mrs. 
Anson Dudley Bramhall to sing at the 
Tuesday Salon concert on December 1. 
Other engagements have been booked for 
him at Atlantic City, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Toronto, etc. 


Beatrice Bowman in Motor Accident 


Mme. Beatrice Bowman, the colora- 
tura soprano, who has lately been in 
Paris, recently met with a serious auto- 
mobile accident while touring in France. 


* 843-844 Carnegie Hall 
“Felephone 4449 Columbus 





She was thrown from the car, which 
was overturned, and received serious 
bruises and cuts. As a result of this 
accident, Mme. Bowman was forced to 
cancel her engagements in London, and 
also an appearance in “Parsifal” at 
Paris with the Boston Opera Company. 
She expects to fill her engagements in 
England later. 





Foundation Laid for Permanent Orches- | 
tra in Houston 


Houston, TeEx., June 12.—Houston 
has closed a season replete with rich 
offerings in all lines of musical endeavor, 
furnished by visiting artists of the high- 
est class, as-well as by local musicians. 


The Houston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Prof. Julien Paul Blitz, is 
perhaps the city’s chief pride. This 
organization is composed of more than 
thirty local musicians, and during this 
season’s work (its first) three concerts 
demonstrated its right to exist and laid 
the foundation for a permanent organi- 
zation. Notable among the more am- 
bitious events were the two concerts 
given in May by the “Rusty Hinge” Male 
Quartet, an organization of four busi- 
ness men who are music lovers, and who 
have attained unusual proficiency under 
the coaching of Mme. Edna McDonald. 
The quartet also assisted in an interest- 


.ing recital-by pupils of Mme. Walters- 


dorf. 
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A DUTY TO DISCOURAGE SECOND-RATE TALENT 





Lot of Mediocrity a Dreary One 
Among Singers, Says Cuyler 
Black — Sincerity the Artist’s 
Most Valuable Attribute—Suc- 
cessful Singer Almost Invari- 
ably a ‘‘ Slave of His Profes- 
sion ”’ 


ORONTO, CAN., June 6.—Perhaps 
no singer before the American pub- 
lic to-day better exemplifies the spirit 
which in its application to American 
commerce or art achieves results certain 
to secure high recognition than Cuyler 
Black, tenor, who is making a _ tem- 
porary stay in Toronto after a season 
of recital, concert and oratorio that has 
taken him to many quarters of the 
United States and Canada. When Mr. 
Black confided some of his views to a 
MUSICAL AMERICA correspondent it was 
merely in explanation of his own notable 
history, a record of small beginnings and 
patient progress with rewards of a flat- 
tering kind. 

A répertoire of no less than thirty- 
five operas, in which he has appeared 
in European centers with success, is a 
testimonial to an apprenticeship of which 
any singer might be proud. The build- 
ing up of a reputation, however, has been 
only an incident of Mr. Black’s program. 
Whether under the care of the famous 
Cotogni in Rome for four years, or in a 
subsequent three years in German opera 
houses, or as an artist before the Ameri- 
can public, Mr. Black has enforced upon 
himself the rigorous discipline which was 





With Cuyler Black, the American Tenor, in Italy. 





On the Left, Mr. Black in 


Venice; on the Right, on the Balcony of his Hotel in Rome. 


drilled ago by wise 
masters. 

“Fortunately for me,” explained Mr. 
Black, “my earliest advisers were real 
advisers. No one led me to believe that 
music was a three months’ excursion or 
an easy path to riches. To-day there 
seems to be a remarkably prevalent 
notion that artistic distinction can be 
mapped out like a Cook’s tour, taking so 
many dollars and so many weeks, with 
the destination wholly assured. The men 


into him years 
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is exceedingly well 
takes high and 


heard, ‘went wild.’ 


ence has forgotten.’’-—Thomas P. 


to the stage to make her little bow. 
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TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Scores Artistic Triumph 


Spartanburg Festival 


MME. DE TREVILLE GIVEN OVATION 
“Yvonne de Treville was the star of the second 
Combining a very great personal 
charm and a voice that is marvelously trained, 
Mme. de Treville proved herself an artist of the 
Mme. de Treville’s voice 
trained, is very flexible, 
low notes with the greatest 
ease, and in her handling of trills In high notes 
that brought out the remarkable light and floating fibre of her voice, de Treville 
charmed the audience to such a degree that they, to use an expression commonly 
Mme. de Treville in the ‘laughing song’ was simply irresisti- 
ble and this brought forth the most terrific approval witnessed during the entire 
night.’’-—Spartanburg Herald, May 8, 1914 
‘‘The ovation to the coloratura soprano was an extraordinary manifestation of 
delight and pleasure, and the prima donna will remember it even after the audi- 
Lesesne, of Charleston News and Courier. 


TREVILLE WAS CONCERT STAR LAST EVENING 
‘‘Mme de Treville was given a reception at the close of her group of songs that 
she will remember so long as she has memory. 


an encore, and then compelled to give a second, after having returned several times 
The second encore was with harp accompani- 


ment played by the prima donna herself. > 
thusiastically applauded Mme. de Treville, and sighed in regret when she kissed 
her hands to it in farewell.’’—Journal and Carolina Spartan, May 8, 1914. 
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She was literally compelled to give 


For minutes on end the audience en- 





Mme. de Treville makes a specialty of Recitals in Costume. 
‘*Three Centuries of Prime-Donne.”’ 
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and women who started me along the 
road instilled into me no such soothing 
fancy. When six years old I found a 
place in a church choir in Franklin, Pa., 
and was even ambitious enough to sing 
part songs. All Saints’ Church, Mil- 
waukee, gave me more good experience. 
Then I went back for a year in Frank- 
lin, when there befell the change of voice. 
The wheel of fortune led on to Pitts- 
burgh and from one modest encourage- 
ment to another I was prompted by 
friends to seek an opinion of my vocal 
prospects from New York teachers. 
Without exception, they said: ‘Go ahead.’ 
To clinch the thing I sought out Cam- 
panari, whose friendship had been in- 
valuable to me. He backed up the ad- 
vice to the letter. So away I sailed with 
letters to Antonio Cotogni at Rome.” 
Mr. Black had hurried through the 
chief events of his earlier career with an 
impatience that helped to emphasize his 
views of the art of singing, which he 
expressed later and with more relish. 


Mediocrity’s Dreary Path 


“Unless a man or woman has a posi- 
tive passion for the highest ideals of 
music, the path of the singer will prove 
the dreariest possible on earth. With 
thousands of ill equipped, half sincere 
and only half determined students on the 
way, as they hope, to fame, the duty of 
American teachers at this moment is, 
I believe, to discourage the many from 
over-reaching ambition and to cheer on 
the few. I am not one who believes that 
second-rate talent, no matter what de- 
termination accompanies it, should be 
pushed forward. The complaint all over 
the world is of an enormous surplus of 
mediocre artists, and surely a word of 
fearless discouragement at the right mo- 
ment would save hundreds of people 
from throwing their energies into a mis- 
taken career. The young artist who cul- 
tivates at the start a respect for critical 
‘pannings’ and a suspicion of flattery 
will be best prepared for the rough rid- 
ing that invariably lies ahead. 

“After seven years in Europe and 
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(more years of public work in America I 
sregard myself as a much more devoted 
apprentice to my art than when I first 
sailed, humbly enough, from America. 
If I learned one thing more than an- 
other it was to keep on learning. Years 
ago I dreamed of ‘graduating’ in the 
art of singing; to-day I am content to 
forget diplomas and prizes and take my- 
self, as Cotogni took himself, as still a 
disciple of what can never be mastered— 
except relatively. 

“To my way of thinking, sincerity 
counts immensely more than any other 
quality in a singer, and sincerity is not 
a platform trick possible to summon to 
suit the occasion. The artist who sings 
his way to the hearts of people is almost 
invariably a hard-working slave of his 
profession. The winning verdict which 
his work gains impresses upon him the 
necessity for redoubled efforts. You 
know it is by the demeanor of an artist 
after his first burst of public success 
that one gauges his staying power. 
Flimsy motives, shallow purposes in life, 
never show up with such clearness as in 
the test of one’s first successes. 


A Hard Race 


“No contest being run to-day for any 
prize in the gift of the public demands 
more varied or stronger human quali- 
ties than the race for artistic fame. I 
have seen the goddess worshipped in 
nearly every country of the earth and 
nowhere is there. a more intense striv- 
ing than in our own America. Com- 
petition and the change in _ publicity 
methods have engrafted new resources 
upon the irresponsible artist of twenty- 
five years ago. Business shrewdness now 
holds a place in the craniums of the 
very finest singers, instrumentalists and 
literary workers, and none knows it bet- 
ter than those with whom they sign con- 
tracts. Mediocrity never looked so in- 
consequential, and unusual _ promise 
never excited so much enthusiasm and 
generous assistance. However much the 
public may be fooled on occasions by 
artificial reputations, it remains a fact 
that outstanding merit, once recognized, 
is vigorously upheld and given a great 
reward. 

“As I have tried to say, America is 
‘chock full’ of good cheer for the artist 
who owns grit and passion sufficient to 
pull him through the long haul—and 
keep on pulling.” 

During Mr. Black’s work abroad he 
had the distinction of appearing with 
Signora Prevosti in her farewell ap- 
pearance in Verdi’s “La Traviata,” and 
singing the réle of Gennaro in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” under Wolf- 
Ferrari’s personal coaching. His num- 
erous recitals in the United States and 
Canada have been distinguished by 
strongly commendatory criticisms which 
single out his beauty of tone production, 
clear enunciation and virility of style. 

R. B. 


Paul Tietjens, the American com- 
poser, whose comic opera, “The False 
Rajah,” is to be produced in Berlin next 
Fall, left Berlin last week for New 
York. It is possible that he may ar- 
range for an American production of 
his opera. 
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Press Reports of 
London Debut 
May 27, 1914 





Times.—‘‘His technic was unfailing; he 
played the most difficult passages in Mac- 
Dowell’s Sonata Tragica with complete ease, 
and the delicacy and neatness of the arpeggios 
in Debussy’s ‘Reflets dans l’eau’ were above 
reproach.’’ 

Telegraph. —‘‘He showed considerable 
delicacy in Brahms’ F sharp minor Sonata, 
Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Variations and Fugue and 
other works.’’ 


Post. —‘‘Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Variations 
and Fugue revealed qualities not technical only 
but intellectual.’’ 7 

Globe.—‘‘Has a fluent style and produces a 
very pleasant soft tone.’’ 

Observer.—‘‘His playing of MacDowell’s 
‘Tragica’ was virile and rhythmical.”’ 

Referee.—‘“‘Mr. Donahue has a brilliant 
technic. Beethoven's ‘Eroica’ Variations and 
Fugue were admirably rendered.’’ 

Freeman’s Journal.—‘‘Possesses a fine 
technic, has remarkable gifts of interpretation. 
His future career is bound to attract attention. 
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RICORDI OPERAS FOR THE “ MOVIES”’ 


Arrangements for Several Film Productions Announced by Managing 
Director Maxwell on His Return from Europe—Why Paris 
Was Cold to “L’Amore dei Tre Re’’—Cyril Scott to Visit 


America Next Season 


Back from a two months’ trip abroad, 
George Maxwell, managing director of 
G. Ricordi & Co., New York, returned 
carly in June on the maiden voyage of the 
big Cunarder Aquitania. 

Paris, Milan, Vienna, Berlin and Lon- 
don were on Mr. Maxwell’s itinerary. 
In the first named city he heard the per- 





formance by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” With reference to the unfavorable 
reception of the work by the Paris critics 
Mr. Maxwell said to a MUSICAL AMERICA 
representative: 

“The Frenchman has always resented 
the success of modern Italian works in 
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Initial Pan- 
American 
Tour 


of 
These Two 
Distinguished 
Artists 


1914-1915 


Alice Eversman :::«: Helena von Sayn 


American Operatic Soprano Russian Violinist 





In Joint 
Recitals 


Established as Virtuosa of the 
Violin in the Principal Cities of 
Europe, and America 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Montreal Grand Opera Co. 
Karlsruhe Grand Ducal Opera, Germany 





The Programs Embrace the Most Brilliant Vocal and Instrumental 
Compositions, Both Classic and Modern. 


Dresdner Anzeiger (Germany): 
“With her wonderful interpreta- 
tion Helena von Sayn gave honor to 
her masters.” 
Globe (London): _ ae 
“She had no difficulty in winning 
the favor of a large audience.” 
Wedomsty (Kharkov, Russia): 
“An unusual and remarkable art- 
fet,” 
Odessky Courier (Odessa, Russia): 
“Her exceptional technique allows 
her to master the most difficult pas- 


Washington Herald: 
“Krom the first notes Alice Evers- 
man won the hearts of the audience.’ 


Badischer Beobachter (Germany): 
“A well-cultivated and evenly reg- 
istered voice.” 


Toronto Daily News: 
“Scored a triumph.” 


Chicago Tribune: 
“A brilliant voice of large volume 
and pleasing quality.” 


SaQes. 





The Fall—1914—and Spring—1915—Seasons Now Booking 
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CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 
& SON 


Announce the forthcoming pub- 
lication of three new songs 





‘‘A Hundred Years From Now” ‘Compensation’ 


‘‘Life’s Garden” 


Ready About July Ist 
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Paris. So I was not surprised when their 
critics denied Montemezzi’s opera the 
virtues which its American premiére 
had brought to light. I admit that Puc- 
cini is successful there. And, what is 
more, M. Carré demonstrated to the 
French public some time ago that the 
Italian works were the only ones that 
drew good houses. But they do not feel 
kindly toward Italian music, neverthe- 
less.” 

Mr. Maxwell praised the Monteux 
Orchestra, which supplied the instru- 
mental part of the Russell productions 
at the Champs Elysée Theater. Among 
the other performances he witnessed 
were those of “Otello,” with Melba and 
Ferrari-Fontana and “Manon Lescaut.” 

Zandonai’s new “Francesca da Rimini,” 
based on d’Annunzio’s drama, which had 
a very favorable reception at its pre- 
miére in Turin in the Spring, is to be 
heard the latter part of this month in 
London at Covent Garden, Mr. Maxwell 
reported. He intimated, too, that it 
would be heard next season, first at the 
Metropolitan in New York, and then in 
Boston and Chicago. Signor Zandonai 
will come over for the American pre- 
miére. 

That the “movies” are really becom- 
ing universal in their appeal and that 
they will be looked to in the future with 
far more seriousness than they have 
been is indicated by the news that sev- 
eral of the operas published by the Ri- 
cordis are to be put into the films and 
performed with their original music. 

“Franchetti’s ‘Germania’ will be put 
on at the Strand Theater, here in New 


York,” said Mr. Maxwell, “and later 
‘Tosca’ and several others. We have 
made arrangements with the Savoia 


Company in Turin for these films. Of 
course they are not to be done by opera 
singers, but by efficient Italian ‘movie’ 
actors.” 

In London Mr. Maxwell attended per- 
formances at Covent Garden and had 
conferences with the English publishers 
which his firm represents in New York. 
He gave out the information that the 
brilliant English composer, Cyril Scott, 
whose works are rapidly becoming known 
in this country, will visit America next 
season, confining his appearance, how- 
ever, largely to drawing-room work. 

In behalf of the Society of American 
Authors and Composers, which he was 
instrumental in founding this Spring, 
Mr. Maxwell labored on the other side 
with the result that arrangements are 
now completed whereby the society is 
affiliated with the corresponding societies 
in Italy, England and Austria. The ar- 
rangement with Germany requires but 
the adjusting of a clause with the 
French society to go into effect. 

It has become a habit to ask about 
the progress of Senator Arrigo Boito and 
his long deferred “Nero.” 

“The second act is now completed,” 
said Mr. Maxwell, “but there are sevy- 
eral more to come. Giordano’s ‘Sans 
Géne’ is not quite finished, but I learned 
that he will have it ready in time for 
production next season at the Metropoli- 
tan.” A. W. K. 


Saenger Pupil Back from Opera Tour 


Henri Barron, the young Russian 
tenor, who has been studying this season 
with Oscar Saenger, has returned from 
a tour with the Aborn Opera Company 


and has resumed his church and: syna- 
gogue work in New York. While on tour 
Mr. Barron was well received in Kan- 
sas City and Detroit as Rhadames in 
Aida,” as Don José in “Carmen” and in 
the title réle in “Lohengrin.” 





New Officers for Fraternal Association 
of Musicians 


The last regular monthly meeting of 
the Fraternal Association of Musicians 


’ was held at the College of the City of 


New York on June 2. The following 
officers for the coming year were elected. 
President, Louis J. Sajous; vice-presi- 
dents, Amy Fay, Miguel Castellanos; 
recording secretary, Mrs. C. F. Valen- 
tine; corresponding secretary, Frederick 
Harold Limpert; treasurer, E. W 
Schaefer; financial secretary, Fannie 
Hirsch; executive committee, Edward W. 
Berge, Arthur Scott Brook, Adelaide 
Gescheidt, Dr. James Lee, Mrs. Ida 
Woodbury Seymour. Frederick Pauld- 
ing gave a series of readings from 
American authors. 





Chicago Girl Engaged for Bremen Opera 


Announcement is made in despatches 
from Berlin of the engagement of Eliza- 
beth Schiller, dramatic soprano, of Chi- 
cago, to sing for three years at the Bre- 
men Stadtheater. Miss Schiller sang 
last Summer in London in the first Eng- 
lish “Rosenkavalier.” She is also en- 
gaged to sing in Berlin this month in the 
production of Wagner’s “Ring” at the 
Theater des Westens. 

The violin pupils of Louis Sobelman 
were heard in a program of some unusu- 
ally attractive numbers, in Philadelphia 
recently, a special feature being an ar- 
rangement of Haydn’s Symphony No. 
2, for an orchestra of twenty-five vio- 
lins. Pupils of Mr. Sobelman who played 
solos in a creditable manner were: Mor- 
ris Silver, Morris Myers, Jacob Gold- 
berg, Julius Lande, David Frieman, Isa- 
dore Schweidel, William McFadden, Jo- 
seph Lyman and Ruth Hall. 
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The Distinguished 
Tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Will be available for Concerts during October and November, 1914 
and May, 1915 
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A LAW TO LICENSE 
MUSIC TEACHERS 














Jeannette Lovell, Vocal Coach, of Boston 


Boston, May 30.—Jeannette Lovell, 
the Boston teacher, who in the coaching 
of songs and opera has gained a large 
following, is a sincere advocate of the 
movement now so constantly in the pub- 
lic mind, for the licensing of music teach- 
ers. She places particular emphasis on 
its importance for those who teach the 
voice. 

“For,” said Mrs. Lovell, in a recent 
interview, “‘is not the voice far too deli- 
~ cate an organ to be subjected to the 
risky tampering of those unskilled in 
its care and development. If, in our 
other professions, such as the law and 
medicine, in which only those are per- 
mitted to enter who can pass rigid ex- 
aminations, why should not those who 
would train and develop the voice be 
compelled at least to show some cer- 
tificate to the effect that they are pre- 
pared for this responsible and important 
task? A law requiring this would cer- 
tainly save many a voice from wrong 
usage and perhaps ruin.” 

Mrs. Lovell, after a few weeks’ rest 
at her Summer place in Devereaux on 
the North Shore, is going to a secluded 
spot in the country to give a special 
course for a few of her advanced stud- 
ents. The accompanying photograph 
was taken while she was viewing Bos- 
ton Common, resplendent in the lush 
green of Spring. - a. ie 





Interesting Chamber Music Recital in 
Orange, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J., June 8.—An interest- 
ing concert of chamber music took place 
at Miss Beard’s School Hall, Orange, N. 
J., on June 6, the players being Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell B. Kingman, ’cello and 
piano respectively, and Jacques Kasner, 
violinist. There were introductory re- 
marks by Benjamin S. Comstock. The 
program included the first two move- 
ments of the Sonata in E Minor, for 
piano and ’cello, by Xaver Scharwenka, 


which were well played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingman; Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade 
melancholique,” 0. Novacek’s “Per- 
petuum Mobile,” Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois,” and “Tambourin Chinois,” 
played most delightfully by Mr. Kasner, 
who was accompanied by his sister, 
Diana Kasner, at the piano. The “Per- 
petuum Mobile” was played with won- 
derful dexterity and at a terrific speed, 
but with absolute purity of intonation. 
On an _ enthusiastic recall the artist 
added Kreisler’s arrangement of the 
Martini Andantino, and after his second 
group Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud.” Mr. 
Kingman’s other numbers were the Bach 
“Air” and Popper’s “Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise,” to which he added the Saint- 
Saéns’s “Swan.” Though Mr. and Mrs. 
Kingman are not professional players 
their playing was marked by true musi- 
cal insight. The concert was brought to 
a close by the Trio in D Major by Wolf- 
Ferrari, which was excellently played. 
Ss. W. 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES [8,300-MILE TOUR 





Has Played in Forty-nine Cities and 
Eleven States Before Approxi- 
mately 100,000 People. 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 6.—When the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra _re- 
turns from its eight weeks’ Spring tour 
to-morrow night it will have traveled a 
total distance of 8,300 miles, appeared in 
forty-nine cities in eleven different 
States, and one province of Canada; Mr. 
Oberhoffer will have conducted a total of 
105 concerts and approximately 100,000 
people will have heard the orchestra and 
soloists. 

Of the forty-nine cities visited five 
were in Minnesota, six in North Dakota, 


. four in South Dakota, six in Iowa, two 


in Wisconsin, nine in Illinois, four in 
Indiana, two in Michigan, four in Mis- 
souri, three in Kansas, three in Neb- 
raska and one in the province of Mani- 
toba. In thirty-six of these cities the 
orchestra played an afternoon and even- 
ing concert, in seven cities one concert 
only, in three cities four concerts in 
two days, in one city five concerts in 
three days and in one city six concerts 
in three days. 

The répertoire from which the pro- 
grams were compiled contained fifty-six 
compositions, and that of the seven solo- 
ists thirty-five. The figure for the 
orchestra does not include the encores, 
which would add about ten more works 
to the total. With an average of eight 
compositions to a program and exclud- 
ing concerts devoted to oratorios, ap- 
—- 775 numbers were played 
in all. 

Next week the orchestra, under Mr. 
Oberhoffer’s leadership, will take part 
in the sixth quadrennial music festival 
given by the American Union of Swedish 
Singers. This festival is participated in 
by choruses from the entire United 
States. With its close Tuesday night 
ends the eleventh season of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, the most 
successful season in its history, with the 
brilliant record of 165 concerts, an at- 
tendance of 90,000 for the Minneapolis 
series, 100,000 for the Spring tour and 
approximately 30,000 for the Eastern 
tour last February and March. 
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STIEFF 
PIANOS 


Represent the supreme in 
artistic achievement. 


The name Stieff, to-day, 
has become a word synon- 


ymous with Piano Qual- 
ity; which is a striking 
and unprecedented testi- 
monial to the wonderful 
perfection of the wnstru- 
ment bearing this name 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 























PAGEANT TRACES OUR MUSIC 


History of Art in America Shown by 
California Club Event 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 9.—A unique 
musical entertainment and one which 
uncovered several highly interesting 
facts was the ‘Historical Pageant of 
American Music” recently presented by 
the members of the Harmonia Club. The 
work, many phases of which were edu- 
cational, was arranged by Mrs. Blonda 
Banks Colborn and was divided into the 


following categories; “Indian Songs,” 
“Psalmody,” “Patriotic,” “Negro,” 
“Early Opera,” “Oratorio,” “War,” 
“Singing School,” “Folk Songs,” “Popu- 
lar Songs,” “Comic Opera” “Modern 
Opera” and “Modern Classic.” In the 


early opera section it was learned that 
the well-loved “Home, Sweet Home’’ is 
derived from John Howard Payne’s 
“Clari, the Maid of Milan.” The Lulla- 
by from “Natoma” was used to illustrate 
modern opera, and MacDowell’s “From 
an Indian Lodge” and “Uncle Remus” 
exemplified the modern classic music. 

Mrs. F. B. Reynard was the pianist 
and Mrs. Colborn acted as reader. The 
pageant committee was Mrs. John J. Ab- 
ramson, Mrs. Charles H. McWhorter, 
Mrs. William Duffield, Mrs. Nannie Clay- 
ton, Mrs. Colborn and Mrs. William F. 
Howard. The _ participants’ included 
Anne McNab, Mrs. Maud C. Stickney, 
Mrs. Pearl Lindsey Conklin, Letitia Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Ella Ballard Hanna, Willy 
Snyser, Mrs. Harrison Albright, Mrs. 
Carrie Stone Freeman, Gladys Knesel, 
Mrs. Harry Marxmiller, Mrs. John J. 
Abramson. 


Closing Concert of Northampton Or- 
chestral Club 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., June 8.—Under 
the able direction of Dr. Frank E. Dow 
the Northampton Orchestral Club gave 
its closing concert of the season on June 
4 at the Academy of Music. The audi- 
ence, which numbered approximately 500, 
applauded the fine program unreservedly, 
singling out Waldteufel’s waltz after the 
“Espana” of Chabrier as a_ special 
favorite. 





“Pageant of Nations” in New York 


A “Pageant of Nations,” the first of 
its kind held in New York, was pro- 
duced last week under the auspices of 
the People’s Institute. An open lot on 


Eleventh street, on the East Side, was 
utilized last Saturday for a dramatiza- 
tion of American development since the 
days of the redskin and the early colo- 
nists. Folk dances of various nations 
were a feature. Among the nationali- 
ties represented among the participants 
were Italians, Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Sicilians, Roumanians, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Poles and Turks. L. W. Barclay 
was director of the pageant. On Thurs- 
day evening, June 4, a festival of Jewish 
music was given in Public School 63 and 
the following night was Italian night. 


LUCY GATES RETURNS 





American Prima Donna to Make Concert 
Appearances in Utah 


Emma Lucy Gates, coloratura prima 
donna of the Berlin and Cassel Royal 
Opera Houses, after closing a success- 
ful season returned to American on the 
new Aquitania, June 5. Visiting with 
friends in New York for a few days she 
returned with her mother Sunday to her 
home in Salt Lake City, Utah. She is 
booked for about a dozen concerts in 


that and neighboring cities. In the 
party returning from Germany with 
Miss Gates were Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 


Whitney. Mr. Whitney is the manag- 
ing editor and dramatic and music critic 
of the Deseret Evening News, of Salt 
Lake. 

Miss Gate’s last appearance in Ger- 
many was in the role of Mistress Page 
in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” She 
will return to Germany during the last 
week in July and will appear the second 
week in August in the festival perform- 
ance during the Kaiser’s gala week at 
his Summer palace in Cassel. 





Betty Lee Engaged for Opera Comique 
of Dippel Company 


Betty Lee, the young Southern girl 
who has been singing folk-songs in the 
drawing rooms of New York’s social 
élite, has been engaged for various réles 
with the opera comique company of An- 
dreas Dippel. She will be allowed the 
privilege of continuing her drawing room 
work at the same time. 





Alexander Lambert, the noted New 
York pianist and pedagogue, left New 
York on Tuesday of this week for his 
Summer home at Avon, N. J. He will 
remain there during June and July and 
will probably sail for Europe in August. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 








HE Oliver Ditson Company, as re- 
corded in these columns on _ pre- 
vious occasions, has done no more praise- 
worthy work than the establishing of its 
series known as “The Musicians’ Li- 
brary.” It has already advanced num- 
erous volumes of songs and piano works 
by master-composers, edited by eminent 
authorities, and always prepared with 
due regard for even the minutest de- 
tails. In this series now appears the 
first volume of an “Anthology of Ger- 
man Piano Music.”* 

This volume deals with the achieve- 
ments of early German composers, and 
ranges from Johann Jacob Froberger to 
Beethoven. Moritz Moszkowski, the 
eminent Polish composer and pianist, 
has edited the volume in an exemplary 
manner. The phrasing, fingering, etc., 
are all noteworthy, and in his choice 
of material Mr. Moszkowski, though 
catholic in his taste, has been judicious 
to a degree. 

Music lovers will find interest in such 
works as Froberger’s Toccata in D 
Minor, Pachelbel’s Fugue in C Major 
and his Variations on the Chorale “Ach, 
Was Soll Ich Siinder Machen,” a set of 
variations which might well be included 
in the répertoire of concert pianists. 
These are the works along strictly poly- 
phonic lines that are noteworthy. Then 
follow a Sonata in D Major, by Kuhnau, 
famed for his “Biblical Sonatas,” and 
pieces by Mattheson, Muffat and Han- 
del. Bach’s Toccata in C Minor, pieces 
from his “English Suites” and his “Well 
Tempered Clavichord”; a Gigue in B Flat 
Minor, by Graun; a Fugue by Bach’s 
son, Wilhelm Friedemann Bach; a 
Fugue in G Major by his favorite pupil, 
Krebs; an Allegro in A Major and an 





*“Anthology of Early German Piano Mu- 
sic." Edited by Moritz Moszkowski. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. Volume I. ‘‘The Musician’s Library.” 
Price, paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50. 





NEW LONDON 
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AND OF 





Se STEINBERG 


New York Evening Sun, Mar. 6, 
1914: ‘‘Bernhard Steinberg pleased with his 
powerful voice. He sang in the original 


Russian and his diction was clearly heard 
throughout the enormous house.’’ 

New York Press, Jan. 12, 1914: ‘‘His 
voice is a bass-baritone of excellent quality, 


agreeable in timbre and sympathetic and his 
interpretations show intelligence and feeling.’’ 

Manchester (Eng.) Courier, June 
7, 1912: ‘Dr. Steinberg certainly has a 
splendid baritone voice of large volume and 
sonority.’’ 


Available for 
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1425 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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THE GREAT 


DRAMATIC TENOR 


“Slezak’s recital was a sensational suc- 
cess.”"—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago 
Tribune, Jan. 26, 1914. 


Available for 


Recitals, Concerts, 


Etc. 


January to April, 1915 
Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





Allegro in A Minor by his other son, 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, and works by 
Kirnberger, Haydn, Hassler, Mozart and 
Beethoven complete the volume. 

Mr. Moszkowski has thus brought 
under one cover the cream of early piano 
music and has shown his authority in 
the way he has edited the volume. It 
deserves a place in the library of ama- 
teur and professional pianist alike, and 
the general music-lover will also find 
much in it that will give him pleasure 
and profit. 


* *: &* 


leg is not often that a publisher can 
offer as good a lot of octavo num- 
bers at this season of the year as the 
house of J. Fischer & Bro. present.** 

For women’s voices.there are Alfred 
J. Silver’s settings of “Now is the Month 
of Maying” and Blake’s “Piping Down 
the Valleys Wild,” both for three-part 
chorus, the first preferably d capella, the 
second with piano accompaniment. They 
are dedicated to the Mozart Society of 
New York, Arthur Claassen, conductor, 
and are unusually fine. Dr. Silver also 
has a charming setting of Alma Ta- 
dema’s “Snowdrops,” set for two-part 
female voices, abounding in clever imi- 
tative passages, all of them natural and 
happily conceived. 

E. J. Biedermann has made a splendid 
setting for male voices of Longfellow’s 
“Twilight.” There is real expressive 
melody in it and a fine display of under- 
standing of the requirements of male 
chorus writing. In addition to the orig- 
inal English poem there is a worthy 
translation printed under it, the work of 
F. W. Schneider, so that German male 
choral societies may sing it. 

For mixed voices D. C. Williams’s set- 
ting of Shelley’s “The Indian Serenade” 
and E. T. Davies’s “The Snowflake” are 
out of the ordinary. The present writer 
has never seen a note of Mr. Williams’s 
music before, nor has he heard of him. 
There is every reason, however, why the 
musical world should know him, for such 
stupendous choral writing as he has done 
in “The Indian Serenade” is not often 
met with. The plastic way in which he 
handles his chorus when he subdivides 
it is masterly and brings him into the 
foreground as a composer of choral mu- 
sic. It is learned that he is a doctor of 
music from Dublin University. Mr. 
Davies’s piece is also meritorious and 
should be carefully examined by Amer- 
ican choral conductors. Both of these 
compositions require good, sound and 
healthy voices for a proper presentation. 

* * x 


NE of the finest anthems for mixed 
voices which has come to hand in 
some time is Lucien G. Chaffin’s “I Am 
the Light of the World,” issued by the 
William Maxwell Music Co.|| Mr. Chaf- 
fin’s reputation, long since established, 
has been built up through always erudite 
and scholarly work. In this anthem he 





**NEW OcTAVO ISSUES FOR WOMEN’S, MEN’s 
AND MIXED Voices. Published by J. Fischer 
& Bro., New York. 

|“I Am the Light of the World.” Anthem 
for Mixed Voices with Organ Accompani- 
ment. By Lucien G. Chaffin. Published bv 
the William Maxwell Music Co., New York 
Price 12 cents. 


shows once more his ability to avoid those 
pitfalls which lie in wait for the anthem 
composer. Here there is none of that 
saccharinity such as one encounters in 
the general run of so-called sacred com- 
positions, for Mr. Chaffin niaintains his 
standard in no matter what form he hap- 
pens to be writing. The opening tenor 
solo is effective and the writing for the 
voices, with the impressive Lento, sotto 
voce at the close, is admirable. The 
organ part is full and masterly in con- 
ception. 
. o's 


ARL FISCHER, the New York pub- 
lisher, has issued three exception- 
ally fine songs by Dr. Anselm Goetzl.++ 
The efforts of this house to include in 
its catalogue serious solo songs during 
the last few years are highly commend- 
able, and the value of the effort has been 
proved by the success which many of the 
songs have attained. 

Dr. Goetzl’s are songs which any pub- 
lisher should be glad to have in his cat- 
alogue. They are spontaneous, musi- 
cianly and effective from the standpoint 
of the singer. “No Tidings Come” 
(“Kein Wort von dir’), “Stay My Love” 
(“Warte Noch”) and “Where Will Be 
My Journey’s Ending?” (Wo. wird 
einst?’’) are the titles. In the first there 
is a splendidly unified scheme in the ac- 
companiment and much _ emotional 
beauty. There is a rhapsodical move- 
ment in the “Stay My Love,” and the 
dramatic note is well sounded in the big 
climax at the close. In the final song 
there is a strong Tschaikowskyan influ- 
ence in the first half, while the latter 
part has elements of German folk-song 
in its melodic build. The opening is en- 
hanced by excellent imitative bits be- 
tween the voice and the left-hand of the 
piano part. The entire song is warmly 
felt and has emotional significance. 

The piano accompaniments of all three 
songs are effective and are the kind that 
help the singer. Dr. Goetzl’s musical 
speech is modern, without being ugly; he 
can voice a poetic thought without re- 
sorting to the deplorable methods which 
so many composers of lieder affect to- 
day. His songs should find a place on 
many recital programs. They are pub- 
lished for both high and low voice. 
Though they have been composed to Ger- 
man poems, notably good English trans- 
lations by Alice Matullath are included 
in the editions. 
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ROM the press of A. Durand et Fils, 
Paris, comes a Trio in C Major by 
Paul Dupin,§ who has come before the 
public in recent years with several works 
of very modern stripe. The fact that 
his work has not attracted the attention 
which that of some of his confréres has 
is doubtless largely due to his rather in- 
definite style. This work, which is set 
for piano, violin and violoncello, has mo- 





++“No Tidings Come (Kein Wort von dir),”’ 
“Stay My Love (Warte Noch),” “Where Will 
Be My Journey’s Ending (Wo wird einst?)’’ 


Three Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Dr. Anselm Goetzl, op. 22. 
Published by Carl Fischer, New York. Prices 
50 cents each the first two, 40 cents the last. 

§TrRIO IN C MAgsor. For Piano, Violin and 
Violoncello. By Paul Dupin. Published by 
A. Durand et Fils, Paris. Price Fr. 10 Net. 
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ments of true beauty, but it seems to 
lack that unity which insures success. It 
is ultra-modern to the core, but it scarce- 
ly arrives at any definite point. The 
slow movement, Lento religioso, is the 
best of the three and has melodic value. 
M. Dupin’s style seems to vary between 
such harmonic convolutions as_ the 
modern French school has made familiar 
and an occasional contrapuntal leaning, 
this evidenced in the fugal opening of 
the last movement, which is not without 


- power. A performance of the work by 


one of our chamber organizations would 
possibly reveal more satisfactorily just 
what place this composer may claim in 
the music world of to-day. 


££ -s 


WO attractive organ pieces  pub- 
lished by Durand are René Rabey’s 
“Andante” and Léon Roques’s “Noces 
D’Or.”+ M. Rabey’s not particularly dis- 
tinguished piece is equally possible on 
the organ and harmonium; there is some 
agreeable writing in it, however, and it 
will serve well as an offertory. “Noces 
D’Or” has ingratiating qualities. Its 
modern touches here and there offer a 
contrast to its rather conventional main 

theme. 

a oo 


LKIN & CO., LTD., of London, has 
brought out a set of “Forest 
Studies,” three pieces for the organ by 
Percy Rideout, a composer whose name 
is unfamiliar in America. The pieces are 
“Green Boughs,”’ an Andante piacevole 
in A Flat; “Beech-mast,” Poco andante 
in F Major, and “Oak Pageant,” a 
splendid Maestoso alla Marcia.{ Mr. 
Rideout writes for the organ with con- 
siderable imagination, at times treating 
it orchestrally. The pieces are a distinct 
addition to the literature. A. W. K. 





7¥“Andante.” For the Organ. By René 
Rabey. Price Fr. 1.35 net. ‘‘Noces D’Or.” 
For the Organ. By Léon Roques. Price Fr. 
2.50 net. Published by A. Durand & Fils, 
Paris. 

t“Forest Studies.’”’ Three Pieces for the 
Organ. By Percy Rideout. Published by G. 
Ricordi & Co., New York. Elkin & Co., Ltd., 
London. Price $100. 
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“CAIN AND ABEL” TO 
BE SUNG IN BOSTON 


Weingartner Opera to Have Ameri- 
can Premiére There —Eva Van 
Der Osten Engaged 


BosTon, June 15.—Plans for the next 
season at the Boston Opera House, begin- 
ning with a performance of “Otello,” 
January 4, have been somewhat altered 
in the two months that have intervened 
since Manager Henry Russell and the 
Boston company sailed for Paris. 

It had originally been intended to add 
“Die Walkiire” to the German répertoire, 
but it has now been decided to produce 
“Parsifal” instead. “Parsifal” has been 


very seldom performed in Boston and it 
is reported that the Russell organization 
has had fine success in it in Paris. Mr. 
Weingartner will conduct it in Boston as 
in Paris and the Urban settings of the 
work will, of course, be brought here 
from the French capital. 

A highly important feature of the 
Boston season will be the first production 
on any American stage of Weingartner’s 
opera, “Cain and Abel,” which has just 
had its highly successful premiére at 
Darmstadt. Weingartner will prepare 
the production and conduct it, and un- 
doubtedly his wife, the former Lucille 
Marcel, will sing the principal feminine 
role, as she did in Darmstadt. 

Eva van der Osten, the soprano of the 
Dresden opera, will come to Boston for 
three weeks and will probably appear as 
Isolde and Kundry, among other roles. 
She has been singing with the Boston 
company in Paris. 

The intended production of Messa- 
ger’s “Béatrice” has been abandoned and 
consequently Messager will not join the 
Boston staff of conductors. He had made 
his coming to Boston conditional upon the 
production of his opera. It is probable 
that Weingartner will be the chief con- 
ductor through eight weeks or two-thirds 
of the season. Mr. Moranzoni will return 
and Messrs. Toumon and Strony will also 
be available. 


ERIE’S FIRST FESTIVAL 
A NOTEWORTHY SUCCESS 


City’s Own Orchestra and Chorus Heard 
in Three Concerts—Ambitious 
Hopes Realized 














ERIE, PA., June 15. 
Williams and Franz Kohler, who con- 
ceived, planned and worked with untir- 
ing efforts toward Erie’s first music fes- 
tival, are receiving deserved congratula- 
tions upon the great artistic success of 
the event. Less than a year ago Erie 
had no symphony orchestra and no fes- 
tival chorus, and now it has both. 

The festival, which will probably be- 
come an annual event, included three 
excellent concerts. The first program, 
Thursday evening, presented a chorus 
of 300 voices, accompanied by the sym- 
phony orchestra, pipe organ and piano, 
under the direction of Mr. Williams. 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and miscel- 
laneous numbers were given. 

On Friday afternoon, Erie’s pride, her 
own symphony orchestra, conducted by 
Franz Kohler, with Dan Beddoe as so- 
loist, gave the second program of the 
series, and the festival closed that even- 
ing with “The Messiah” splendidly given. 
The orchestra had the able assistance 
of Theodore Rentz, of Pittsburgh, as 
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YEAR’S GRADUATES OF 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY 











Graduates of Peabody Conservatory of Music for Current Season 


iw the above photograph are repre- 
sented the season’s graduates of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Md. They are as follows: Back 
row, Mabel Thomas, pianist; Edward 


Mumma Morris, pianist; Esther Marvin 
Cutchin, pianist; Abram Goldfuss, violin- 
ist. Front row, Mortimer Browning, or- 
ganist; Madeline Heyder, pianist; Mar- 
garet Ingle, organist; Adolf Torovsky, 
pianist. 





concertmeister, and Fritz Goerner, the 
fine cellist of Oberlin. Henry B. Vincent, 
organist, and Carrie Stoughton, pianist, 
were invaluable assistants throughout 
the festival. 

The Siebenburger Male Chorus, di- 
rected by Carl Froess, gave an excellent 
account of itself in the singing of “Fare- 
well to our Fatherland” on Thursday 
evening’s program. 

The four admirable soloists were Dan 
Beddoe, the tenor, whose voice had won- 
derful range and power and beauty of 
tone and whose interpretative powers 
left nothing to be desired. Marie Kaiser, 
soprano, who made many friends with 
her earnestness of purpose, sincere artis- 
try and beautiful voice; Virginia Hen- 
rich Carter, contralto, a former Erie 
girl with a rich, sympathetic voice, and 
James McMahon, of Cleveland, the basso, 
who is splendidly equipped for oratorio 
or concert. 1. M. 


SYRACUSE CONCERTS 





Commencement of University’s Music 
Department—Final Salon Musical 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 10.—Two com- 
mencement concerts given by the music 
students of the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University this week reflected 
credit on the department. Zillah Hal- 
stead, pianist, pupil of Dr. Frey, won 
the scholarship for a_ post-graduate 
course. Others who did fine work were 
Ruth Adams, Hazel Eckert, Marion 
Hardy and Marie Fix, pianists; Julia 
Broughton, organist, and Fannie Broun- 
stein, soprano. Prof. Conrad Becker 
conducted the orchestra in two numbers. 
This orchestra, composed of students, 
had the assistance of Ernst Mahr, 
‘cellist; Aurin Chase, violinist, and Sid- 
ney Littlehales, viola. 

The last salon musical was held at the 
home of Mrs. Donald Dey. Those who 
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contributed to the program were Mary 
Griffin and Christine McClemen, pian- 
ists; Mrs. Joseph Maerz, violinist, ac- 
companied by Prof. Joseph Maerz; Mrs. 
Gail Porter, contralto, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Dignum, soprano. Mrs. Alta 
Pease Crouse, the president, gave a 
resumé of the club’s work during its 
two years’ existence. Kathleen King re- 
viewed the composers represented and 
the works performed. Jessie Decker and 
Laura Van Kuran arranged the pro- 
grams. The club gave two evening con- 
certs, managed by Anne Kathleen King, 
presenting the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Mischa Elman, soloist, and 
Fritz Kreisler in a violin recital. 

The Morning Musicals, Mrs. John L. 
Clancy, president, which has been organ- 
ized for twenty-three years, has decided 
not to undertake any big orchestral con- 
certs next season. -Harold Bauer has 
been re-engaged for a piano recital. 
This is the fourth recital Mr. Bauer has 
given under the auspices of the Morning 
Musicals. L. V. K. 


Dorothea Thullen to Sing at New Eng- 
land Conservatory Reunion 


At the reunion of the alumni of the 
New England Conservatory of Music to 
be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
the 


ton, on June 23, Dorothea Thullen, 
gifted American soprano, has_ been 
chosen to appear as soloist. Miss Thul- 


len is a New England Conservatory 
graduate. George W. Chadwick, director 
of the Conservatory, is to make an ad- 
dress at the reunion. 


NEW OPERA CLUB 
FOR PITTSBURGH 


Productions to Be Given by 
Local Singers—-Ambitious Tour 
for Pittsburgh Choir 


PITTSBURGH, June 15.—Pittsburgh is to 
have what has been styled the “Pitts- 
burgh Opera Club,” an organization 
formed to present operas with Pittsburgh 
talent. About thirty men and women 
identified with church choirs in this city 
organized the club several evenings ago. 
George Shaffer was elected president; 
James W. Thompson, vice-president; 
Belle Matthews, secretary, and G. H. 
Keil, treasurer. Mrs. Edith Granville 
Filer was appointed chairman of the 
membership committee. The organiza- 
tion was largely made possible by the 
efforts of James T. Barnes. 

“The Pittsburgh Choir” is the name 
of an organization that will compete in 
the international choral competition at 
San Francisco next year. This action 
was decided on at the annual meeting of 
the Mendelssohn Male Choir held a few 
days ago. It will compete for the $10,- 
000 prize offered. The new choir will be 
under the direction of Ernest Lunt, 
director of the Mendelssohn Choir. The 
last named organization took part in the 
international Eisteddfod held in Pitts- 
burgh last July and won second prize. 

There will be eighty-five voices in the 
women’s section and seventy-five in the 
male section of the Pittsburgh Choir. It 
has been proposed that on the way to 
San Francisco concerts be given at Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Salt Lake and Los Angeles. The special 
committee to arrange the trip consists 
of David Thomas, Thomas Morgan, B. 
Kalechthaler and E. H. Wigginton. The 
choir elected John Lathwood president, 
Charles W. McGhee, secretary and treas- 
urer; Walter Fawcett, accompanist, and 
Mr. Lunt, conductor. 

A delightful recital was given a few 
days ago at the Twentieth Century Club 
by Margaret P. Llewellyn, pianist, and 
Rose Leader, contralto. 

The Mozart Club had its annual outing 
Saturday of last week, taking 500 mem- 
bers and friends on a moonlight cruise 
up the Monongahela. E. C. S. 





Scenes from Opera to Be Included in 
Milwaukee’s Park Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, June 15.—A new and 
rather startling departure in free public 
music, particularly park concerts, will 
be introduced by the Milwaukee Board 


of Park Commissioners in the 1914 
series of weekly park concerts. As in 
past years, one concert will be given 


each week in each of the most important 
parks, but in addition to the brass and 


vocal program two acts from grand 
opera will be sung by a company of 
Milwaukee singers. Hugo Bach will 


again have charge of the instrumental 
part and Louis LaValle, of the Marquette 
University Conservatory of Music, will 
direct the vocal part of the entertain- 
ment. Mr. LaValle plans to present the 
operatic selections in complete costume. 
The scores will be simplified as much as 
possible to meet outdoor conditions. In 


the first concert, June 30, an act each 
from “Il Trovatore” and “Rigoletto” 
will be presented. M. N. S. 
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“MEISTERSINGER” ACCOUNTED BOSTON 
COMPANY’S BEST PARIS PRODUCTION 





Perfection of Ensemble Attained under Weingartner’s Leadership— 
Principals and Chorus in Splendid Accord—Mme. Weingartner- 


Marcel an Ingratiating ‘‘ Eva ”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17, Avenue Niel, 
May 29, 1914. 


A® far as perfection of ensemble is 
concerned, Thursday’s representa- 
tion of “Die Meistersinger” at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées was so far 
the finest production of the Boston Opera 
Company in Paris. Herr Weingartner 
conducted, and it was no doubt in a great 
measure due to his remarkable, magnetic 
personality that the general interpreta- 
tion rose to such great heights. It is 
doubtful whether Wagner’s comedy has 
ever been given with greater understand- 
ing. Every member of the cast seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the Niirnberg 
story with a zest that was absolutely 
inspired. Not one of the voices predomi- 


nated over the others in brilliance and 
each actor kept his place in the picture. 

Considerable interest was manifested 
in the appearance of Mme. Weingartner- 
Marcel as Eva. Many said her voice was 
not at its best, but nevertheless she 
gave us some tones which were thrilling 
in their warmth of timbre and her rare 
musicianly qualities made a great im- 
pression. 

The Walther of Herr Sembach was 
dignified and graceful He must be one 
of the handsomest tenors on the operatic 
stage. His first and second singing of 
the prize song could not have been ex- 
celled. Unfortunately, towards the end 
of the opera he became somewhat 
“throaty” and short of breath. I am 
looking forward to his Parsifal next 
week. 

Herr Bender realized the fine old char- 
acter of Sachs to a very considerable ex- 
tent; his physique, too, suited the part. 
Herr Leonhardt has an exceptional voice 
for the part of Beckmesser. The others 
of the cast were equally effective and in- 
cluded Mme. _ Bender-Schaefer and 
Messrs. Schwarz, Van Rooy, Tonss and 
Kress. The singing of the chorus in the 
opening and final scenes was of the 
usual excellent quality. In the prepara- 
tions for the trial singing the apprentices 
were splendid. 

One regrets to record that the Mon- 
teux Orchestra, which was found so 
splendid at the beginning of the season, 
is beginning to show signs of staleness. 
It has not been up to the mark in “Tris- 
tan,” “The Secret of Susanne,” “Pag- 
liacci” or “Die Meistersinger.” In 
France, the home of the French horn, 
it is remarkable that the players of this 
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instrument upon whom Mr. Russell has 
to rely, seem strangely mediocre. 
Naturally this is a circumstance not cal- 
culated to enhance Wagnerian represen- 
tations. 

As for the rest of the orchestra, one 
must remember the members have been 
working daily without interruption either 
at rehearsals or representations since 
early in April. C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





Felice Lyne Triumphs 
7 in Her Paris Début 


(By Cable to MusicaL AMERICA.) 


PaRIs, June 14.—Felice Lyne, the 
American coloratura soprano, had an 
immense success when she made her 
Paris début last night, appearing with 
the Boston Opera Company at the 
Champs-Elysées Theater as Rosina in 
“The Barber of Seville.” She was in 
magnificent voice and the vast audience 
applauded for many _ minutes_ the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” which 
she interpolated in the Lesson Scene. 
She was forced to repeat it. 

The cast in its entirety would have 
been hard to match. Pasquale Amato, 
John McCormack and Vanni Marcoux, 
all won high individual honors. It was 
Amato’s first appearance with the com- 
pany and he received a royal welcome. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 








The Boston Company’s season in Paris 
will come to a close this Saturday, 
June 20. 

As an instance of the amiable rela- 
tions between Henry Russell’s organiza- 
tion and the Paris Opéra Comique, “La 
Boheme” was sung at the latter institu- 
tion by the Boston company on June 9, 
in aid of the pension fund of that thea- 
ter. John McCormack made his season’s 
début in Paris on this occasion as Ro- 
dolfo, and the cables say that he had a 
most emphatic success. Mme. Melba was 
the Mimi, and she, too, had an ovation. 





MISS LEGINSKA’S TRIUMPH 





Six Appearances with Arion Society 
Adds to Pianist’s Laurels 


Ethel Leginska, the young English 
pianist, recently scored a signal success 
at a concert of the Arion Society, for 
which she has been re-engaged for the 
sixth time. In playing Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark!” she displayed excellent virtuosity, 
creating a tremendous effect upon her 
hearers. Her other numbers, consisting 
of several Chopin Etudes and the B 
Minor Scherzo, besides Liszt’s “Ma- 
zeppa” Etude, were all played with per- 
fect command of the keyboard. 

In November Miss Leginska intends 
giving a concert program at AX®olian 
Hall, made up entirely of Chopin Etudes 
and Preludes, playing the entire twenty- 
four preludes op. 28 and twenty-four 
études op. 10 and 25. This should prove 
quite a novelty to New York Chopin 
lovers. During the summer months, in 
her spare time, Miss Leginska is busy 
composing songs. 





Mrs. Newkirk’s Pupils in South Norwalk 
Recital 


SouTH NORWALK, CONN., June 12.— 
The final concert of the season of the 
pupils of Lillian Sherwood Newkirk was 
given here yesterday. Aside from the 
excellent work of the soloists, a splendid 
ensemble was presented by Mrs. New- 
kirk’s less advanced pupils, knowh as 
the Pupils’ Chorus Club, in Gounod’s 


“Unfold Ye Portals Everlasting” from 
the “Redemption,” Pearson’s “Three 
Doughty Men,” Nevin’s “The Rosary” 
and Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord.” Of 
the soloists, Clara Jaeger, who is to sing 
under the management of Mare Lagen 
next season, did work that makes it safe 
to predict a successful career for her. 
Her numbers included Cottenet’s “Red, 
Red Rose,” “Ach Lieb ich Muss nun 
Scheiden,” “Chanson Triste,” Henri 
Dupare, Hahn’s “Mai” and Debussy’s 
“Ombres des Arbres.” The other solo- 
ists were Ethel Stull, Elise Meyer, Ethel 
Becker, Isabel Slausen, Mildred Nicker- 
son, Lucy Case, Alice Smith, Mary Cas- 
sidy, Harry Sterling and Felice Hull. 





ORGANISTS AS COMPOSERS 





Philadelphians Well Represented in Pro- 
grams of Organ Players’ Club 


PHILADELPHIA, June 15.—The execu- 
tive committee of the American Organ 
Players’ Club has prepared an analysis 
of the twenty-one programs played by 
members of the club in the 1913-14 series, 
showing that Bach, as usual, headed the 
list of composers represented, his com- 
positions appearing thirteen times. It 
is significant that next in order came 
Ralph Kinder, a Philadelphia organist, 
nine of whose works were presented dur- 
ing the season. Mr. Kinder, who is the 
organist of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, is one of the most successful com- 
posers of organ music in the country. 
Other local composers on the list were 
Frederick Maxson, represented five 


times; Henry S. Fry, five times; D. 
Edgar Crozier, twice, Rollo F. Mait- 
land, twice; Harry C. Banks, once; 


Frederick E. Starke, once; James M. 
Dickinson, once. 

In addition to these original composi- 
tions there were two transcriptions or 
arrangements by Rollo F. Maitland, one 
by Dr. J. M. E. Ward, and one by the 
late president of the club, Dr. D. D. 
Wood. At one recital given by Mr. 
Maxson at the Central High School, all 
the compositions were by American com- 
posers, and Mr. Kinder, at one of the 
most notable of his series of recitals at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, played 
only works by Philadelphia organist- 
composers. 

The club has elected the following 
officers: President, Dr. John M. E. Ward; 
vice-president, Henry S. Fry; treasurer, 
Ellwood Beaver; secretary, Bertram P. 


Ulmer; librarian, Laura Wood-Grebe; 
directors, Frederick Maxson, Rollo F. 
ew May Porter and Woodruff 
ones. 


In the recent report of the annual re- 
cital by graduate pupils of the Combs 
Broad Street Conservatory, which ap- 
peared in these columns, reference was 
made to the Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra as consisting of twenty-one 
musicians. This school orchestra, how- 
ever, which does excellent work under 
the direction of Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 
president of the Conservatory, is made 
up of seventy-one musicians, all of whom 
are pupils of the school. are A 





Edward McNamara, Singing Policeman, 
to Make Concert Tour with 
Schumann-Heink 


Edward J. McNamara, the “singing 
policeman” of Paterson, N. J., according 
to reports from that city, is under con- 
tract to tour the United States and Aus- 
tralia for two years with Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, beginning October 4 next. 
Mr. McNamara has completed a nine- 
months’ course of study in languages and 
music at the University of Michigan, 
which he undertook upon the suggestion 
of Mme. Schumann-Heink. 





Dr. Ziegfeld Seventy-three Years Old 

CHICAGO, June 11.—The seventy-third 
birthday of Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, 
was celebrated last evening by the Zieg- 


‘ feld Club, an organization now in its 


sixteenth year, comprising the male 
members of the faculty of the college. 
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A banquet was tendered Dr. Ziegfeld at 
the Blackstone Hotel. Charles Page 
Bryan, former minister to Japan for the 
United States; Mrs. O. L. Fox, on behalf 
of the women members of the faculty, 
and Maurice Rosenfeld, president of the 
Ziegfeld Club, made addresses. A musi- 
cal program was given by members of 
pe owe and pupils of the ballet 
school. 


FOR NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


Manse and M. Beckmans Re- 
engaged—A New Tenor 


NEW ORLEANS, June 12.—News has 
just reached this city that M. Affre, the 
impresario of the opera, has re-engaged 
Mlle. Manse, one of the finest coloratura 
sopranos New Orleans has heard for 
many a day, as well as M. Beckmans, 
the fine basso, who created the title réle 
in Massenet’s “Don Quichotte,” when its 
American premiére was given in New 
Orleans, January 27, 1912. M. Rocca, a 
tenor, very highly praised, is one of the 
new singers signed. The first novelty 
promised is “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna.” 

Since the failure of the Comic Opera 
Company, under the direction of Prof. 
Robert Lawrence, there has been very 
little going on in New Orleans in the 
musical line. 

Victor Despommier has been rehears- 
ing a production of the “Mikado” to be 
given in the near future. 

At a recent election the Philharmonic 
Society adopted an amendment to the 
by-laws so that an officer may remain 
in office longer than two years. Corinne 
Mayer, who has been the very efficient 
president since the reorganization of the 
society, will continue as its head. The 
attractions to be heard next Winter, 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic, 
are the Minneapolis Orchestra, Olive 
Fremstad, Jacques Thibaud and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. D. B. F. 








Mlle. 





Chicago Orchestra at Willow Grove 


PHILADELPHIA, June 15.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, with Frederick 
Stock as conductor, is attracting large 
audiences to Willow Grove, to hear its 
excellent concerts every afternoon and 
evening. Mr. Stock is offering admir- 
ably arranged programs. Last Thursday 
the Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, the 
overture from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” a 
selection from Herbert’s “Natoma” and 
a Johann Strauss waltz were played. 
Friday’s program included the “Un- 
finished” Symphony of Schubert in the 
afternoon, with a Wagner program in 
the evening, a feature of the latter con- 
cert being violin solos by Hugo Korts- 
chak, the concertmeister of the orchestra. 
The orchestra will remain at Willow 
Grove until June 20 and will be followed 
in turn by Creatore and his Band, Was- 
sili Leps and his symphony orchestra, 
Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert and his 
orchestra, and Sousa’s Band, each for an 
engagement of two weeks. A. ee F 





Operatic Numbers in Organ Recital at 
Toledo, O. 


Herbert Foster Sprague, organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral, To- 
ledo, Ohio, on May 26 gave a program 
of operatic excerpts, assisted by Edith 
Chrystie, soprano, and Harry Turvey, 
baritone, both pupils of Mr. Sprague. 
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SMALL TOWNS EAGER FOR GOOD MUSIC 





Marcus Kellerman Finds as 
Appreciative Hearers There as 
in Chicago or New York 


HAT the people of the smaller towns 

of the United States are just as in- 
terested in good music as the people of 
New York and Chicago is the observa- 
tion of Marcus Kellerman, the baritone, 
made during his many recital and con- 
cert appearances in all parts of the 
country. Mr. Kellerman’s opportunities 
of observation have been particularly 
large this season, and he is still the 


busiest of singers. This Summer alone, 
from April 29 until September 7, he will 
sing more than 130 recitals, and at the 
end of this time will have traveled more 
than 15,000 miles, and will have sung to 
more than 250,000 persons. His audi- 
ences average between two and three 
thousand. Mr. Kellerman finds that the 
Chautauqua is a decidedly effective way 
of carrying the gospel of good music 
to the people. 

“Tt is surprising,” says Mr. Kellerman, 
“to see how the people are acquainted 
with the better class of music and de- 
mand it. I am singing very heavy pro- 
grams in French, German, Italian and 
English, and give all the good works of 
the great composers, and it is the kind 
of music that the people want. The only 
thing to which I can attribute this re- 
markable understanding of good music is 
the phonograph. At times I am sur- 
prised at the requests I get to give some 
of the great classics and opera arias. 
I am very happy in my work, for I be- 
lieve that there is no way that I can 
reach the masses better than by singing 
in the Chautauqua tent.” 

The Redpath Bureau, under the man- 
agement of which Mr. Kellerman is now 
singing, has booked him solidly until 
June, 1915. At that time the baritone 
will have traveled from coast to coast 

















Marcus Kellerman, the Distinguished 
Baritone (left), in Decatur, Ala., with 
Superintendent Allford of the Local 
Chautauqua 


and from the Gulf to Northern Canada. 

In the accompanying snapshot, taken 
just before Mr. Kellerman was going to 
give a program at Decatur, Ala., he is 
seen complaining to Mr. Allford, the 
superintendent of the Chautauqua, about 
the weather. For, as Mr. Kellerman 
remarked, “It is sure hot in the South 
under these tents.” 





LARGE AUDIENCES FOR 
SPOKANE ORCHESTRA 


Philharmonic and Symphony Organiza- 
tions Present Good Program—A 
Taste of Grand Opera 


SPOKANE, Wash., June 10.—The second 
concert of the Spokane Philharmonic 
Society (to be distinguished from the 
Spokane Symphony Orchestra) attracted 
an audience which filled the Orpheum 
Theater. Leonard Brill conducted an ex- 
cellent program and each number was 
plenteously applauded. The Symphony 
No. 1 in C Major, by Beethoven, was 
played with splendid ensemble and tone- 
coloring. This performance was an 
achievement in itself and an earnest 
of still better things to come. The 
country dances of “Nell Gwynn,” by 
German, were played in a spirited and 
joyous fashion. The organization is 
meeting with strong support. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 7, the Spo- 
kane Symphony Orchestra, under direc- 
tion of George A. Stout, drew a crowd of 
1500 people. This was the first of the 
series of open-air concerts. The pro- 
gram was punctuated by frequent ap- 





Dances, German; a Strauss waltz from 
“Die Fledermaus,” Drigo’s “Serenade” 
and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” 

The New York Grand Opera Company 
presented Gounod’s “Faust” before a 
fairly good house at the Auditorium 
Theater on the 6th. Considering that 
there was no chorus and only the abso- 
lutely necessary orchestral instruments, 
the seven principals did wonders. They 
all had good voices and were capable 
actors. Nora D’Argel made an adequate 
Marguerite and Salvatore Giordani did 
well as Faust. The Mephistopheles of 
Richard E. Parks was excellent and 
Marguerite Hoberthas disclosed a charm- 
ing presence and an attractive voice as 
Siebel. Romero Malpica made a good 
and soldierly Valentine and Ethyle M. 
Peters gave pleasure in the part of 
Martha. 

The Pacific Coast Singers, on their way 
to Norway, gave a concert at the Central 
Christian Church which was fairly well 
attended. The male chorus was one of 
the best heard in Spokane for some time. 
Hanna de Knagenjhelm, who possesses 
a fine mezzo, distinguished herself in the 
familiar “Tosca” aria and other numbers. 
The violinist, Julia Christian Brakel, of 
Portland, made an excellent impression 








plause. The best numbers were “Marche in MHauser’s “Hungarian Rhapsodie.” 
Militaire,” Chadwick; “Henry VIII” Elna Anderson, also from Portland, be- 
Katharine 
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sides accompanying, played Beethoven’s 
“German Dance” and Grieg’s “Dverger- 
nese March” with fluency and grace. The 
choral numbers were mostly Norwegian 
folk songs. 

The Eastern Star Quartet gave a bene- 
fit concert at the Central Christian 
Church which was fairly well attended. 
Agnes McEachran displayed a pleasant 
soprano voice in two German lieder, and 
Mrs. Dayton Stewart gave an expressive 
interpretation of the alto aria from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Joan of Are.” Mrs. 
Pearl Hutton Shrader gave distinction to 
the soprano aria from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba.” Luther B. Marchant, bari- 
tone, contributed two beautiful numbers 
by C. W. Cadman, and the Quartet was 
much appreciated in Moderati’s “Prima- 
vera.” M. S. 


NEWSPAPER ARTISTS AID 
FORT WORTH ORCHESTRA 


Leading Citizens Write on “Why City 
Needs Symphony”—Organization 
Made Permanent 


Fort WorTH, June 5.—The Fort 
Worth Symphony Orchestra gave the 
last of its series of four concerts on 
May 24. Citizens had subscribed a guar- 
antee expense fund, making it possible 
to give the concerts free on Sunday 
afternoons to the general public. The 
law in Texas does not permit any paid 
admission at the door on Sundays. The 
promoter, originator and director of the 
orchestra is Carl Venth. The soloists for 
the series have been Frank Agar, bari- 
tone; Gladys Moody, pianist; Dr. James 
Roach, tenor, and Dot Echols, pianist. 
The Mendelssohn Quartet and the Fort 
Worth Choral Club have also assisted. 
The concerts have been thoroughly suc- 
cessful and gratifying. A symphony 
orchestra association has been formed to 
look after the further financing of the 
orchestra in its more extended work. 
Next season Mrs. Ben Terrell, a promi- 
nent social leader, will be at the head of 
the association. 

A number of most convincing articles 
on “Why Fort Worth Should Have a 
Symphony Orchestra” have been appear- 
ing frequently, written by business men, 
musicians and clergymen. These have 
been fine awakeners, and Fort Worth is 
jubilant over the fact that it finally has 
a symphony orchestra. L. M. 8S. 











Faelten Piano School Graduation 


Boston, June 12.—The graduating 
exercises of the Faelten Pianoforte 
School took place in Huntington Cham- 
bers Hall last evening. The director pre- 
sented diplomas to Vivian Caroline Dix, 
Marguerite Dorothea Flynn, Gertrude 
Frances Gardner, Mary Elizabeth . Gol- 
den, Violet Faith Legg, Harry James 
McClenahan, Helen Stoddard Morrison, 
Marion Hill Parker, Elsie Winifred 
Poole, Hedwig Theresa Schulz, Marion 
Ida Seavey, Mildred Annette Sheatsley, 
Alice Josephine Techa, Georgie Mildred 
Webster. The musical portion of the 
program consisted of the Sonata in F 
Major, Mozart; Four Preludes and 
Fugues, from “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” Part II, Bach, and the overture, 
“Ruy Blas,’ by Mendelssohn. These com- 
positions were played by the class in 
ensemble. The address to the class was 
read by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten. 

W. H. L. 


Emma Eames and de Gogorza to Appear 
Together in Maine Festivals 


Antonia Sawyer has booked Emma 
Eames and her husband, Emilio de Go- 
gorza, for the Maine festival, of which 
William R. Chapman is conductor. The 
artist-couple will not make any other 
appearances together next season, 
though Mme. Eames may sing a char- 
ity concert or two as she did last season. 
Mr. de Gogorza will make numerous con- 
cert and recital appearances, however. 


Frieda Hempel’s Success in London 

Frieda Hempel, the coloratura prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has just cabled to her New York man- 
ager, Annie Friedberg, the news of her 
suecess in London, where she sang the 
Marschallin in “Rosenkavalier” and 
Queen of the Night in “Magic Flute.” 
Miss Hempel has had to do a great deal 
of traveling, following her return from 
America and her appearances in Berlin 
after that. Miss Hempel sings in Frank- 
furt on the Main, and then returns to 
Berlin for more performances at the 
Royal Opera. After that she will take 
a vacation in the mountains. 





Easthope Martin, the London organ- 
ist, sailed for New York, June 6, on the 
Mauretania, according to London dis- 
patches, to take the position of private 
organist to Henry C. Frick. 





TOUR FOR ELLEN KELLER 





American Violinist to Appear Under 
Management of Gertrude Cowen 


Ellen Keller, American violinist, is to 
be presented in concerts next season by 
Gertrude Cowen, the New York man- 
ager. Miss Keller, a native of Canton, 
Miss., began the study of the violin 
when she was about seven years of age 
under the instruction of Lillian Shat- 
tuck, of Boston, with whom she studied 




















Ellen Keller, Violinist 


about eight years, before she entered 
the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin, 
where she was taught by Klengel, the 
noted assistant to Joachim. She spent 
six years at the Royal Academy, and 
then continued her study for two years 
with Willy Hess. While abroad Miss 
Keller appeared as soloist with the Hoch- 
schule Orchestra, directed by Professor 
Hess, an honor accorded few students. 
She was also selected to play before the 
Kaiser on one of his visits to the Hoch- 
schule, of which school Miss Keller is a 
graduate. 

Miss Keller returned to America in 
the Fall of 1912 and has made numerous 
public appearances here since then. In 
the Spring of 1913 she appeared with 
much success at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music as soloist with John McCor- 
mack, and has also been heard before 
the Clover Club of Boston, as assisting 
soloist to Evelyn Scotney, of the Boston 
Opera Company. She has also appeared 
before such prominent organizations as 
the Chromatic Club, of Providence, R. L., 
the Dorchester Woman’s Club, New York 
Theater Club, and at the annual meet- 
ing of the Boston University Alumni. 
Miss Keller was engaged to play with 
the Boston Opera House orchestra last 
season, but had to cancel the engage- 
ment on account of an injured thumb. 


Because of financial troubles, Charles 
Frederick Reid, who, beginning about 
twenty-five years ago, was for a number 
of years prominent as an organist in 
New York, killed himself in London on 
June 7. 











Nothing speaks more eloquently 
for the definite growth of musical 
taste in America than the almost 
instant success that has come to 


The 


Zoellner Quartet 


H. CULBERTSON 
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Chicago 
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THE OPEN 
SESAME 
FOR MUSIC 
TEACHERS 


By ERNEST L. BRICCS 


From the time of Fabius Maximus, who outwitted Hannibal by his campaign 
of ‘‘watchful waiting,’’ until to-day the world has been full of watchwords like 
the homely “look before you leap’’ and ‘‘be sure you are right and then go ahead. 
The trouble with these phrases has been the tendency to accept them as excuses 
for procrastination. They are all right if it is kept in mind that eventually, and 
soon as maybe, we all must LEAP, and it is inevitable that unless we wish to 
retreat or side-step like a_ crab, we must sooner or later GO AHEAD, 

Now, Mr. or ‘Mrs. or Miss Music Teacher, 1 am _ going to talk direct to you, 
with a definite purpose in view. Some of my friends like to jolly me about the 
work ‘‘proposition,’’ claiming that the work is bound to appear in every letter 
from the Briggs Musical Bureau, and that I cannot talk five minutes without 
saving ‘“‘proposition.’’ I plead guilty. The use of the word between manager and 
musician has the same effect as a call for ‘‘questien”’ in a parliamentary session. 
It brings matters to a business basis, and that is where we all should stand instead 
of being marooned on an isle of dreams. ; ; 

So 1 ask you to read no more if you are afraid of coming face to face with a 
business proposition that may within a year change your entire career, place you 
hundreds of miles from your present home, with new and more exacting responsi- 
jilities than those you now assume. : ; 
er = soon as | roatined that I had a concert business well established and 
growing, under the name of the Briggs Musical Bureau, | devoted my attention 
to establishing an exclusive music teachers’ agency. I have had to progress slowly, 
feeling the way, until now, and now that the way is clear I am GOING AHEAD 
in no uncertain way. So far the work has been chiefly with those who have been 
most eminent in the profession, and for them we have a plan that cannot be 
improved upon. Inasmuch as this plan necessitates printed matter and adver- 
tising involving an expenditure, it has and always will be prohibitive to the larger 
class who are eligible for advancement. During the last two years I have done 
the necessary looking ahead and waiting, and now am prepared to announce the 
result of advice which I have received from the most eminent teachers in this 
country, from Denver to New York, and from Winnipeg to New Orleans, the 
territory heretofore covered by the activities of the Briggs Musical Bureau, which 
this season by furthering the work by a campaign on the Pacific Coast and in 
the Canadian Northwest. The secret of the whole plan and the key note of syste- 


matie organization is in a word 


CO-OPERATION 


The word is the motto of the Co-operative Music Teachers’ Agency. We 
propose to register all of the active, aggressive and progressive music teuchers of 
America under this principle, and to utilize to the fullest the irresistible power of 
this tremendous force, which when coupled with systematic, intelligent effort will 
overcome any apparent obstacles. The plan which is now ready for your approval 
will enable us to know just what position may be had for teachers and when these 
positions will be available. I will know just how much you will require as an 
advance in salary before you will leave your present position or location. A posi- 
tion become vacant. I know of it as a prominent teacher advises me that he 
plans to go to Chicago, New York or Europe to study or teach; or maybe he has 
a better offer elsewhere or pians to start work as an independent teacher and 
applies to us for assistance in securing pupils. 3 notify you, and put you in touch 
with the present employers of the teacher who is to take a step higher. I work 
with you until you have the position on contract. Then I secure someone to take 
your position and pay you for the information and co-operation you have given, or 
I sell your class and good will to someone who wishes to locate in your city. Ina 
skeleton outline this describes the operation of the work. And you may be sure 
that all information you give us will be regarded as strictly confidential. You will 
readily see that it is for my interest to have this strictly between teacher and 


Bureau. 
OPPORTUNIIIES 


The opportunities for the teacher of music are increasing a thousand fold. 
Millions are spent each year for musical education, and Statistics show that these 
millions increase each year. Conservatories, public schools, universities are all 
calling for more and better teachers. Many towns, particularly in the West, are 
willing to offer guarantees and inducements for teachers who will locate with them. 
In thousands of places guaranteed classes can be established, and in thousands of 
places such established classes can be bought for a fair price. For those 
who will undertake pioneer work the rewards are the greatest, sufficient to estab- 
lish the foundation for a life’s work in.a few years. South America is calling for 
American teachers. The new American possessions offer unlimited opportunities, and 
throughout the world in the British colonies there is a demand from those who 
wish to study music under competent masters. Even in Europe the successful 
teachers are inviting competent assistants, and the average American family, in 
view of recent disclosures, prefers in seeking the environment of Europe for the 
completion of studies for their children, an American teacher of established artistic 


and moral credentials. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 


And yet, in the midst of all this overwhelming invitation to better things and 

more remuneration you are helpless because of the handicap of the necessity of 
keeping that which you have at all hazards. I remember when as a boy, fired with 
sea-going ambitions from the tales of Captain Marryat and Clark Russell, a used to 
spend much time on the coastwise schooners and fishing craft near Cape Cod. An 
old sailor taught me one of the best lessons I have ever learned when I was begin- 
ning to go aloft and that was “‘Never lose hold with one hand until you get a grip 
with the other.’’ That rule applies everywhere as well as on shipboard, where it is 
a question of life or death in rough weather. The teacher of music must keep his 
hold on that which he has, and the minute he makes an effort to attain something 
better it becomes known and someone else soon has his position or his pupils. Co- 
operation is the only relief available in this situation, and I can assure you that the 
Co-operative Music Teachers’ Agency will enable you to hold that which you 
have and work with you for a new hold, for something that will measure up to 
your abilities in authority, environment and remuneration. 
: Brokerage which regards the accumulated investment of time and square deal- 
ings as something worth selling has become established in all branches of busi- 
ness excepting the profession of teaching music which must, in view of its great 
financial development be regarded in the future as a business of vast significance. 
One of the co-operative features of the Co-operative Bureau will be this work of 
selling established classes, so that if you leave for something better you receive 
something more than the price per lesson already paid for the valuable clientele 
and reputation you have established. 

Teachers of music are fitted for many executive branches of endeavor, and it 
will be our purpose to provide publishers and dealers in musical merchandise with 
eligible executives and salesmen. Then, too, there will always be traveling positions 
open for those who have the ability for accomplishing the work of an impresario. 
This is a field particularly adapted for women. The names of those who have suc- 
ceeded in a big way are legion. We will co-operate with any teacher in putting on 
a single concert or a course in the city where the teacher is located, giving another 
opportunity for keeping one hold before taking another. 


ACTUAL ADVANTAGES 


I am constantly looking for artists who can make good in the work of giving 
concerts, and am prepared to book teachers of concert ability for a limited number 
of engagements which will not interfere with teaching, or can arrange for the début 
in Chicago or New York for those who have talent and no reputation, or will guar- 
antee business to artists of reputation, based on their box office value. If you can 
assist in this we will pay you well for the information you give us if it is not already 
in our files. Also we can place talented pupils in lyceum, vaudeville, or other re- 
munerative engagements which do not require the highest credentials necessary tur 
concert, but want instead superior ability and versatility. 

Any teacher who will advise us of the names of any individual or committee 
planning to engage musical artists will receive from us fifty per cent of our com- 
mission if the information furnished is new to us. 

Not by any means the least of our co-operative services is the placing of pupils 
with responsible teachers. In this I have been successful from the first, as creden- 
tials will show. Heretofore Chicago has been the chief field of endeavor. We are 
now spreading broadcast the system that has so far worked successfully locally. 
Every teacher can offer special advantages, and if these are known can attract 
pupils from adjoining territory. I know a violinist in Lincoln, Nebraska, who has a 
half dozen pupils from Chicago, attracted to him by intelligent advertising. It is 
pleasing to see the rules reversed, and it will be a plesure to assist in building the 
business of any competent teacher, who has real inducemnts to offer in environment 


and educational advantages for the pupil. 








The Last Songs that Nordica Ever 
Sang; A Tragedy within a Tragedy 








Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, June 10, 1914. 


HE last songs that Lillian Nordica 


ever sang lightened the lot of the 
patients in the hospital on far-away 
Thursday Island, and they were sung 
particularly to a little American boy, 
George McDonald. 

After the shipwreck which ultimately 
caused her death, Mme. Nordica was re- 
moved to the island hospital and there 
found this American boy, who had been 
taken ill while on a tour around the 
world with the Columbia Park Boys’ 
Club of San Francisco. The lad had 
been sent ashore from the steamship 
Moana for medical treatment while his 
companions, all except one, continued 
their travels. No other Americans were 
in the hospital; and all who knew the 
illustrious soprano can appreciate the 
interest she felt in her little country- 
man and fellow-sufferer. 

While improving in health, and ap- 
parently on the way to complete re- 
covery, Nordica frequently visited the 
boy, sitting at the side of his cot, en- 
couraging him, and sometimes singing 
softly for him and the other patients. 
Young McDonald grew better and the 


physicians thought that he would soon 
be able to start for home. But he 
suffered a relapse and died. 

Nordica was deeply grieved at the 
passing of her young companion and 
caused to be erected for him a small 
white marble monument bearing the in- 
scription: 





In Memory 
of my 
Little American Friend, 
GEORGE McDONALD, 


Who Died February 13, 1914, 
Far Away From Home. 


From His Countrywoman, 
LILLIAN NorRDICA. 











This stone was placed over the tem- 
porary grave on Thursday Island. Mme. 
Nordica then proceeded to Batavia, Java, 
the place of her death. The body of 
young McDonald has been brought home 
to San Francisco, and with it the little 
monument that tells of the friendship 
and sympathy that went out from the 
great heart of the great American 
singer to the suffering American boy on 
the other side of the world. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





SAILS FOR SUMMER ABROAD 


Mrs. Stacey Williams Has Completed 
Successful Season in Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 13.—Among the promi- 
nent musicians of Chicago who will 
spend their vacations abroad is Mrs. 
Stacey Williams, the vocal exponent, who 
sailed last Saturday from New York, 
accompanied’ by 
Mrs. William 
Brown, Jr., sister 
of Julia Mani- 
erre, who has 
made a name for 
herself as an op- 
eratic artist. Mrs. 
Brown is one of 
Mrs. Williams’s 
pupils. 

Mrs. Williams 
has conducted 
classes in vocal 
oe culture in  Lon- 
* ee don and Paris. 
— She has had the 
rine bw Matsone nef of instruc 

7 ae ams, great musical 

bi rd ad centers of the 

world, and has a 
reputation as a grand opera, concert and 
oratorio singer. She has completed a 
highly successful season of teaching in 
this city. 

Among the pupils of Mrs. Williams 
are such artists are Alys Lorraine, of 
the Paris Grand Opera; Maybelle Fisher, 
now filling concert engagements in New 
York, and Ida Bigelow Weaver. M. R. 




















Bruno Labate, first oboe of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra during the 
past season, has severed his connection 
with that organization and will occupy 
the first oboe chair in the Minneapolis 
Orchestra next Winter. 


CLEVELAND: MUSICALES 





Programs of Distinction Presented to 
Society Music-Lovers 


CLEVELAND, June 13.—June is Cleve- 
land’s favorite season for elaborate so- 
cial functions, and more and more these 
are taking the form of musicales. 
Among those of the past week were three 
of high distinction. 

At the home of Mrs. James Walsh 
there appeared Renata Freber Walsh, so- 
prano, of New York; Gay Donaldson, of 
Pittsburgh, baritone, and Adele Floing, 
of the Beaver (Pa.) Conservatory, pian- 
ist, with Mrs. Walter Fouts, accompanist. 
Cecil Fanning gave a program of great 
attractiveness at the residence of Mrs. 
G. W. Avery, and the third musicale was 
that at the Country Club on Thursday, 
when 300 guests of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard Clapp listened to one of the finest 
musical programs ever given in this city 
to a private audience. It was presented 
by Lambert Murphy and Mabel Garri- 
son, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Annie Louise David, harpist, and 
Lucretia Biery Jones, pianist. 

The great natural beauty of Mr. 
Murphy’s voice, and his high artistry 
shone just as brilliantly in a recital pro- 
gram as when he was last heard here 
in the Wagner Festival given by the 
Chicago Orchestra. Two Brahms songs 
and “The Morning Hymn,” by Henschel, 
with many lighter numbers, were his 
contribution. - Mabel Garrison sang two 
especially charming songs by her hus- 
band, George Siemonn, “Baby” and “A 
Birthday.” Annie Louise David shared 
with Miss Jones the accompaniments for 
both singers. Her group of solos was 
warmly applauded. ALICE BRADLEY. 





Glee club singers from the University 
of California were scheduled to give a 
concert in London last Tuesday as the 
first of a European tour. 





THE PROPOSITION 


Now to get at the proposition so that you can grasp the opportunity. 
You must furnish us with complete information concerning your work and 
ability. You must sign a contract with the Bureau which will make it neces- 
sary for you to keep us advised concerning all business opportunities in your 
territory. The contract provides for payment by the Co-operative Bureau 
for all work you do for us and for all information furnished. You must agree 
to notify us in advance if you plan to leave your present location or position. 
Everything that we do for you that brings greenbacks to your purse will have 
to bring us a commission. There is r> preliminary cost to you excepting the 
conventional registration fee of two dollars which is to be paid as per regu- 
lations of the Illinois State Law for your protection. We are licensed from 
the state and our business is state inspected at least once in each month, so 
that you can know in advance that you are fully protected in making a con- 
tract with us. Write now and I will send you free all the necessary blanks 
which will enable you to become one of the first come and first served on the 
list. Ask for the Music Teachers’ Co-operative Contract. It will be sent free. 


Address your letter, Music Teachers’ 


Co-operative Agency, 666 Stein- 


way Hall Building, Chicago. You will be pleased with the plan and immediate 
action will enable you within a few days to attach your signature to THE 


PROPOSITION OF CO-OPERATION. 


European teachers are invited to write to us for our special plan for them 
and to ask for lists of American students who plan to study abroad. 
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VIENNESE CONCERT 
SINGER WHO IS NOW 
MRS. ALFRED HERTZ 


























Mrs. Alfred Hertz 


Western American audiences made the 
acquaintance last season of Lilly Dorn, 
a charming young concert singer from 
Vienna, who made a successful tour of 
the Pacific Coast cities, under the direc- 
tion of L. E. Behymer. Now, Berlin 
despatches announce that Miss Dorn is 
the wife of Alfred Hertz, the conductor 
of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Miss Dorn came to New 
York after her Pacific Coast season, but 
appeared here only in private recitals. 

















Ferdinand Sinzig 


After being operated upon for abdom- 
inal trouble, Ferdinand Sinzig, a promi- 
nent pianist, lecturer and pedagogue, 
died in New York on June 9, without re- 
gaining consciousness. 

The musician, whose father was a suc- 
cessful pianist and choral conductor in 
Germany, was born in Cologne about fifty 
years ago. His parents, not desiring 
their son to follow a musical career, sent 
him to the University of Strassburg, 
where he managed to get a training in 
music along with his general education. 
The influence of Carl Heymann in Kreus- 
nach was also a factor in shaping the 
young Sinzig’s desire to be a musician. 
Going to Paris, he became a tutor of 
languages with a Brazilian family, who 
suggested that he locate in America. 

Arriving here, Mr. Sinzig could not 
speak English, so he sepnt some time on 
a farm in Dutchess County, N. Y., to 
perfect himself in the language. Here 
he gave a recital which attracted the at- 
tention of prominent neighbors, such as 
the families of the former District At- 
torney Jerome and Courtlandt Palmer, 
now a promising American composer, 
who became Mr. Sinzig’s pupil. Acting 
upon the advice of these friends, Mr. 
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Sinzig came to New York and soon set- 
tled in Washington Square. Here he 
became engaged as a pianist and teacher 
of amateur musicians in New York so- 
ciety, with the exception of one year, 
which he spent as director of the musical 
department at Wells College. 

In his private musicales at his New 
York studio Mr. Sinzig had adopted the 
custom of adding fragmentary remarks 
where they seemed necessary to a per- 
fect understanding of a composition on 
the part of his audiences. His friends 
were so much pleased with his efforts as 
a speaker that they encouraged him to 
develop this talent along the lines of lec- 
ture recitals, which resulted in his be- 
coming known by various teachers’ or- 
ganizations as a man who could be de- 
pended upon to say something vital on 
musical topics. 

Mr. Sinzig’s reclusive nature and 
nervous temperament made him averse 
to playing before large and heterogene- 
ous audiences. His playing was never 
violent, being prismatic in its emphasis 
upon the more subtle phases of a com- 
position. Bach’s music the pianist de- 
voutly admired and played constantly, 
yet, despite his Teutonic birth and en- 
grossing love of the classics, Mr. Sinzig 
was en rapport with every step in the 
development of modern music, receiving 
the more important of the new works 
soon after they left the presses of 
foreign and American publishers. He 
has been described, by an authority on 
musical topics, as possessing a repertory 
of astonishing proportions. 

The French school, as exemplified by 
Debussy and Ravel, had an ardent ad- 
mirer and advocate in Mr. Sinzig. He 
was one of the foremost champions of 
Debussy’s works in this country and it 
is undoubtedly true that the peculiar 
and individual qualities of the French- 
man’s music appealed strongly to the 
pianist’s nature and accounted, in a 
large measure, for his delightful inter- 
pretations of them. 





Sam Hirscher 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 13.—Sam 
Hirscher, one of this city’s most talented 
musicians, passed away a few days ago. 
He composed numerous pieces, including 
a march dedicated to the late Gov. 
Thomas Jones, and “La Savoy” Ma- 
zurka de Salon, a most attractive teach- 
ing piece. He was about fifty-four years 
old. J. P. M. 


Mrs. M. M. Moriarty 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 13.—Mrs. 
Mollie Moriarty, contralto for twenty 
years at St. Peter’s Catholic Church, is 
dead at the age of fifty-four. She taught 
piano here for several years. 

; a fo 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 15.—In the 
death of Fred Nappi the city has lost its 
most popular band leader. Mr. Nappi 
and his band came into more than local 
prominence two years ago at the Balti- 
more convention when the great delega- 
tion of Underwood “boosters” arrived in 
Baltimore headed by this ae band. 

> th 


Sigmund Schoenbrun 

Sigmund Schoenbrun, composer, died 
on June 8 at his home, No. 148 South 
Portland avenue, Brooklyn. He was born 
in Bavaria, Germany, eighty-one years 
ago, and went to California in 1851 to 
prospect for gold. Later he was a trader 
in Hongkong, China, and in Japan, and 
went to Brooklyn about twenty years 
ago. 


New Haven Mourns Passing of Profes- 
sor Jepson 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 9.—Thirty 
thousand citizens and school children of 
New Haven filed past the body of Prof. 
Benjamin Jepson as it lay in state in 
Trinity church on the Green this morn- 
ing, to pay their last respects to the man 
who was superintendent of music in New 
Haven schools for half a century. The 
schools closed at eleven o’clock to give 
the children an opportunity to visit the 
church. In all the schools of the city, 
memorial services were held at 2:30, 
while the services were being conducted 
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at the home. The services consisted of 
singing patriotic songs which Professor 
Jepson had taught and short addresses on 
his life by the teachers in charge. Flags 
were at half-mast on the Green and on 
all the school houses. At Evergreen 
Cemetery Admiral Foote Post, No. 17, 
G. A. R., had charge of the arrange- 
ments, and the regular Grand Army serv- 
ice was read over the grave. W.E.C. 


Mrs. Mary E. Raecke 


Mary E. Raecke, house secretary of 
the Musicians’ Club of New York, died 
on Wednesday evening, June 3. Mrs. 
Raecke officiated in this capacity since 
the founding of the club and was wide- 
ly known among musicians. Prior to 
her work there she was one of the office 
secretaries on the staff of Tali Esen 
Morgan, both in New York and Ocean 
Grove. 


Maurice Devries 


CHICAGO, June 15.—Maurice Devries, 
a celebrated baritone and vocal teacher, 
died here suddenly on June 12. Mr. 
Devries’s family was well known in the 
operatic world. He came to America 
with his brother Herman, with whom 
he sang for a number of years at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, then under 
the management of Maurice Grau. There 
he remained as principal baritone for 
about three years, thereafter being en- 
gaged in Detroit at the Michigan Con- 


servatory of Music. In 1909 Mr. Devries 
came to Chicago and joined the faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College. Mr. Dev- 
ries had sung leading baritone réles in 
many of the principal European opera 
houses. M. R. 





William Hammerstein 


William Hammerstein, son of the im- 
presario, Oscar Hammerstein, died in 
New York on June 10. He was asso- 
ciated with his father in the building of 
several theaters in New York and was 
the. manager of the Victoria, a theater 
devoted to vaudeville. He was forty 
years old. His wife and two sons sur- 
vive him. 





John Ruinen 


CHICAGO, June 13.—John Ruinen, first 
violinist in the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, is dead of heart disease in 
Philadelphia, where he was playing with 
the orchestra at Willow Grove Park. He 
was born in Holland in 1877 and came 
to Chicago and the orchestra four years 
ago. M. R. 








Louise Stockton 


Louise Stockton, whose musical criti- 
cisms at one time attracted much atten- 
tion, and who was also a literary critic, 
social worker, and club organizer, died 
in Buffalo last week in her seventy-fifth 
year. She had lived most of her life in 
Philadelphia. 
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SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI ENDORSES 


STILLMAN PIANOFORTE METHOD 


“CONCENTRATION AND TECHNIC” 





New York, May 25, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Stillman: 

I have examined your work, ‘‘Concentration and Technic’’ with much interest and 
wish to congratulate you on your achievement. 

The fundamental principle is both novel and rational, inasmuch as it is meant to 
eliminate the waste which fatally mars the efficiency of our empirical methods, by 
laying the stress upon the much neglected yet deeply vital psychological moments of 
attention and conscious control. I thoroughly approve of using rhythm and harmony 
as powerful factors in mastering technical discipline. 

Wishing you all deserved success, I am, my dear Mr. Stillman, 


Yours sincerely, 


SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI. 








ADDRESS care of MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Jessie Davis, the Boston pianist and 
teacher, is spending a part of her vaca- 
tion at resorts in northern Vermont and 
Canada. 


>. 


At the last meeting of the New Haven 
Women’s Club on June 5 Marguerite 
Allis, contralto, and Helen Peterson, 
reader, were much applauded soloists. 

* * x 


Florence G. Cranmer, soprano soloist 
of Atlantic City churches, fell from a 
trolley car recently in New York and 
suffered a compound fracture of the foot. 


* * * 


Oscar Huntting, the Boston basso, and 
his wife, Mrs. Annah Huntting, ’cellist, 
are receiving congratulations on the 
birth of a son, William Craig Huntting, 
born May 22. 


* * * 


Harry Clay Walker, a young piano 
teacher of Bloomfield, N. J., and former 
pupil of Wilbur Follett Unger, presented 
about a dozen pupils in a recital at his 
studio on June 9 with the assistance of 
Evelyn Dean, soprano. 

. = 


A wedding of interest to Boston 
musicians will take place in Cambridge, 
June 29, when Charlessie E. McKinnon 
will become the wife of Paul E. Humez, 
organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Jamaica Plain. 

* * * 

Leo Troostwyk, instructor of ’cello at 
Yale University, assisted at a piano re- 
cital given on June 4 in Branford, Conn. 
The pupils of Arthur Schuckai inter- 
preted the major part of the program. 
Joseph Di Vito, violinist, was the other 
assisting artist. 

o* * * 


Florence Hale, soprano at St. Mark’s 
Church, Brookline, Mass., and a pupil of 
Helen Allen Hunt, the Boston contralto, 
was the soloist on June 9 with the Glee 
Club of Simmons College, Boston, at 
its annual concert directed by Mabel W. 
Daniels. 

* * x 


A series of municipal band concerts in 
the public parks has been started in Al- 
bany under the direction of William T. 
Wendell. An appropriation of $2,500 
will make possible the giving of twenty- 
five concerts on Sunday afternoons and 
Wednesday evenings. 

* * * 

A delightful program was recently 
given at Portland, Ore., those partici- 
pating being the advanced pupils of the 
Pacific University musical department. 
The concert was under the direction of 
Frank T. Chapman and Pauline Miller 
Chapman, who have charge of this de- 


partment. 
* * x 


William A. Chalfant, who was in 
charge of the organ department of 
Drury College Conservatory of Music for 
thirty-three years, has severed his con- 
nection with that institution and will 
open the Chalfant Conservatory of 
Music, Springfield, Mo., early next Sep- 
tember. 

x * x 


At the recent meeting of the District 
of Columbia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists the following officers 
were elected: Oscar F. Comstock, dean; 
J. Edgar Robinson, sub-dean; Harry 
Wheaton Howard, treasurer; Armand 
Gumprecht, secretary, and Mamie Mul- 


laly, registrar. 
* * * 


Elizabeth Thorpe presents Floretta 
Kneisel in a pianoforte recital at the 
Detroit Y. W. C. A. Auditorium on June 
19. On her program are compositions 
by Bach, Debussy, Scriabine, Chopin, 
Leschetizky, MacDowell and Schumann. 
Clyde A. Nichols, tenor, and Raymond 
Dalitz, violinist, are her assisting artists. 

x * * 

Of recent pupils’ recitals in Boston one 
of particular interest was that given on 
June 6 by the piano pupils of Adelina 
Connell. Especially clever work was 
done by two young brothers, Marshall 
and Howard Deery, and their seven-year- 
old sister, Emma. Mrs. Arthur Beepe 
Chapin, soprano, was an_ assisting 
artist. 


Among the most successful numbers 
heard at the free concerts given in a 
large Pittsburgh department store by F. 
William Fleer, organist, were Stanley T. 
Reiff’s “Sketch 4 la Minuet” and a fan- 
tasia upon “My Old Kentucky Home” 
by J. E. W. Lord. Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s song, “The Groves of Shiraz,” is 
also finding favor wherever it is heard. 

* * * 


The, Kingo Male Chorus, the newest of 
Racine’s Danish musical organizations, 
gave its first concert last week under the 
leadership of Louis H. Mickelson. The 
chorus was supported by Joel Mossberg, 
baritone, and Albert Fink, violinist. The 
choral work consisted of five numbers, 
four in the Danish tongue, and spoke 
volumes for the efficient training by Mr. 
Mickelson. 

x * x 

J. Henri Weinreich, director of the 
European Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, was taken suddenly ill last week 
and an operation was performed at the 
Franklin Square Hospital. He is im- 
proving but will be compelled to remain 
in the hospital about a month. Two ex- 
hibition concerts which were to have 
been given by his pupils this month have 
been postponed. 

* * x 

The closing musical service of the sea- 
son at the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C., was devoted to the 
presentation of the cantata, “Life Ever- 
lasting,’”’ Mathews, with Louis A. Potter, 
Jr., director and organist. The solo 
parts were artistically taken by Mabel 
Roberts, soprano; Mrs. William T. Reed, 
contralto; Richard T. Backing, tenor, 
and Theodore T. Apple, bass. 


* * x 


The presentation of the cantata, “The 
Doctor of Alcantara” (Eichberg), by 
pupils of Oscar F. Comstock, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., proved a creditable affair, 
the solos and choruses being well sus- 
tained. The cast was composed of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward R. Whitman, Lida Lea, 
Myrtle Bogan, Archie Gibson, Harry M. 
Forker, George S. Whitmore, Appleton 
Cady, Jr., and William L. Newhall. 


* * * 


Phoenix, Ariz., is anticipating the re- 
turn and public appearance of one of its 
daughters, Alice Redewell, a young 
pianist who is concluding her studies in 
Vienna at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Miss Redewell’s unusual talent recently 
won her a great ovation when she made 
her début with orchestra at the conser- 
vatory, on which occasion Leopold Go- 
dowsky complimented the young artist 
upon her ability. 

*k * x 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson has inaugu- 
rated the musical tent services of the 
Church of the Covenant, Washington, 
D. C. Among the Washington musicians 
who will take part are Mrs. John L. 
Browns, Mr. and Mrs. John G. Klein, 
Chas. W. Tittman, Beulah Harper, Wil- 
liam C. Mills, Willard Haynie, D. G. An- 
gevine, W. S. Blanchard, Mrs. De Yo, 
Richard Backing, Le Roy Gilder, Charles 
Church and Mrs. Ethel H. Gawler. 

* * x 

Myron E. Barnes, of Rockford, IIL, 
presents his pupils in two recitals, June 
26 and 29. In addition to a miscel- 
laneous program Gladys Joslyn, Mrs. 
R. C. Bourland, Sigfrid Sandeen and 
Fredéric Liebetrau will sing “The Per- 
sian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann, at the 
first recital. At the second Florence 
Stretti, Minnie Lundgren, Frank Yeakle 
and Clarence A. Wall will sing Nevin’s 
“Captive Memories.” 

x * x 

In a program presented last week 
by the pupils and faculty of the De 
Guerin School of Music, Washington, D. 
C., assisted by St. Patrick’s Sanctuary 
Choir, special mention was made of the 
work of Marie Menzel, of the violin 
quartet composed of Genevieve Crist, 
Naomi Elmore, Marie Menzel and Eu- 
genie De Guerin, and of the soprano solos 
of Mabel Latimer. Another recent re- 
cital of interest in Washington was by 
pupils of Ethel Nobel Jackson. 

* * * 

August Kringel was elected president 

of the A Capella Choir, Milwaukee’s 





largest German-speaking choral society, 
at the annual meeting on June 8. Other 
officers are: Vice-President, George H. 
Moeller; secretary, Prof. A. F. Mack; 
treasurer, G. E. G. Kuechle; Directors 
for two years, Mr. Kuechle, Mr. Moeller, 
William Butzke, Ferdinand Sattler and 
Helene Filtz; for one year, Franz Wol- 
leager, Charles Martin, Peter Kirchen, 
Martin Keller and Ida Saidler. 
*” * * 

T. Arthur 
manager of musical attractions, who has 
taken new quarters in the Studio Build- 
ing in that city, signalized the occasion 
by a musical program presenting Mrs. 
Blanche Muir Dalglish, Mrs. Warner 
Gibbs, Mr. Gorbach, Fay Humphrey, 
Marie Ehm, Augusta Young, Pearl 
Waugh, Julia Huggins, Marie Santorelli, 
Byron Blodgett and the Walter Holt 
String Quartet. 

~ 

Alleging that he was dismissed “‘with- 
out cause or justification” as organist 
and choirmaster of St. Ignatius Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, New York, 


-Charles Baier, who had occupied that 


position for twenty years, has begun an 
action against the authorities of the 
church for $3,000. He says that he was 
told last January that he would be re- 
engaged for another year at $3,000, that 
he conducted the musical services on 
May 3 and, on the following day, was 
dismissed. 
x * x 

Pupils of Harriett Free, piano teacher 
of Peekskill, N. Y., gave a delightful 
recital on June 6. Assisting was James 
M. Roche, the Mount Vernon tenor and 
pupil of Dr. Carl Dufft, who sang two 
groups of modern songs in an artistic 
manner. Mr. Roche was accompanied 
by Wilbur Follett Unger, the Mont- 
clair pianist. Miss Free also figured on 
the program, playing a Rheinberger 
Tarentella with a finished technic and 
charm of interpretation. She is an artist- 
pupil of Albert Ross Parsons. 


* * 


The Rockford, Ill., Mendelssohn Club 
has announced the engagement of Tina 
Lerner, the Russian pianist, for the first 
concert of next season, early in Novem- 
ber. Frank La Forge, formerly of Rock- 
ford, and Gutia Casini, ’cellist, are en- 
gaged for a concert some time in Jan- 
uary, and Charles W. Clarke, who made 
a splendid impression in his concert in 
Rockford in March, will sing before the 
club early next Spring. Harrison M. 
Wild will continue the direction of the 


auxiliary chorus of the club. 
* * * 


The following officers were elected at 
a recent business meeting held by the 
National Opera Club of America at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York: Mme. 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder 
and president; Mme. De Vere Sapio, 
Mme. Bernice De Pasquali, Mrs. John 
Kurrus and Mme. Florence M. Hunt, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. J. Willis Smith, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Lena B. Pres- 
cott, corresponding secy.; Kathryn F. 
Fendrich, ass’t corr. secy., and Mrs. 
Florence F. Jenkins, historian. 

x * x 

Through the efforts of the Eau Claire 
Philharmonic Society, the Eau Claire 
Woman’s Club and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations, the municipality’s 
new building project for a city hall cost- 
ing $100,000 has been extended to include 
a municipal auditorium and armory 
building to cost between $25,000 and $30,- 
000. The specifications for the auditori- 
um indicate that Eau Claire will soon 
have one of the finest concert halls in 
any city of its size in the middle West. 
It will be equipped with a pipe organ, 
contributed by the Woman’s Club. 

* * * 

Commencement exercises of the Min- 
neapolis School of Music, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art, held in that city July 12, 
included among the musical numbers a 
performance of MacDowell’s Concerto in 
A Minor, by Helen Hitchcock; Saint- 
Saéns’s Concerto in G Minor, by Mar- 
garet Hicks; Chopin’s Polonaise, op. 22, 
by Minnie Hellekson, and the singing of 
a Mozart aria by Grace Gunderson and 
the “O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos,” by Alma Shirley. Accompani- 
ments were furnished by a small orches- 
tra conducted by William H. Pontius. 

* * * 

At the closing recital given in Mont- 
gomery by the students of the musical 
department of the Woman’s College of 
Alabama the following were given cer- 
tificates: Christine McCann, Andalusia 
and Carrie Lee Schuessler, La Fayette, 
piano; Mary Dobbs, Taladega, Bessie 
Lee Cannedy, Jackson, and Minnie Lee 
MeNair, Ozark, voice, and Miss Kenneth 
Ingram, Snowdoun, harmony. It is an- 
nounced that H. Wilhelm Nordin will not 
be in charge of the voice department 
next season. The director of the music 
department is Anthony Stankowitch. 


Smith, the Washington - 


A fine piano recital was given recently 
by pupils of Irene M. Carper at her 
studio in Catonsville, Md., assisted by 
Mrs. Conrad Rabbe, contralto; Sue Grif- 
fin, soprano, and Irma Rabbe, violinist. 
The pupils who took part were Christina 
Shaub, May Miller, Rosa Miller, Edna 
A. Kirby, Lucy Bennett, Joseph M. 
Shatz, Sarah Applestein, E. Alberta 
Bruce, Frances D. Lamkin and Lucille 
W. Almstead. The recital closed with a 
piano solo by Miss Carper, who gave a 
beautiful interpretation of the Scherzo, 
Op. 20, by Chopin. Miss Carper is a 
graduate of the Maryland College of 
Music, where her instructor was Alfons 
W. Schenuit, the director of the college. 

OK * * 


George A. Webster, organist of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Boston, and an ad- 
vanced student at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, has been elected 
president of Alpha Chapter, Phi Mu 
Alpha, Sinfonia. Other newly elected 
officers are: First vice-president, Schuy- 
ler W. Horton, Greenport, N. Y.; second 
vice-president, William B. Burbank, 
Boston; recording secretary, Justin Evan 
Williams, Newcastle, Pa.; corresponding 
secretary, Leonard Plank, Red Willow, 
Alberta; warden, Arthur Sadermann, 
Newport, R. I.; librarian, H. Read Wil- 
kins, Portsmouth, Va.; historian, Wil- 
liam F. Deusinger, West Orange, N. J.; 
supreme governor councilman, F. Otis 
Drayton, Belmont; treasurer, Ossian E. 
Mills, Boston. 

x * x 

An engaging program was presented 
at Stone Chapel, Springfield, Mo., under 
the auspices of the Missouri Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, on June 2, 
by William A. Chalfant, organist, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Florence Dolney, soprano, 
and Susie M. Dillard, who proved an able 
accompanist. The graduation recitals of 
the Drury College Conservatory of 
Music, in the chapel, also proved dis- 
tinctly enjoyable. The first, which was 
given on June 4, by Golda May Hahn, 
pianist, was well attended, as was the 
following recital, on June 6, by Karl 
Watts Gilbert, pianist. Both artists 
were ably assisted by Edwin H. Kelley, 
violinist. The concluding program, on 
June 8, brought forward the undergrad- 
uates in a recital. 

, & & 

Recent student recitals have been given 
in Montgomery, Ala., by piano pupils of 
Mrs. P. J. Minderhout, Dora Sternfeld, 
Leon Wright, Mrs. Annie Griggs Borden 
and Clarence Hammond, of the Ham- 
mond School. The Ejilenberg Studio of 
Music closed its sessions with a faculty 
recital instead of two recitals by the pu- 
pils as heretofore. The “Air de Ballet,” 
by the late Robert Braun LEilenberg, 
written for eight hands, two pianos, was 
given for the first time publicly, with 
eight pianos and a small orchestra. It is 
a somewhat weird composition in the 
style of Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre.” 
The C. Guy Smith Vocal Studio pre- 
sented its advanced pupils in a concert 
in which they were assisted by the Treble 
Clef Club, and Mrs. Smith and Alonzo 
Meek accompanists. 

* * * 


The Spokane (Wash.) School of Music 
recently presented Josephine Olsen, so- 
prano, pupil of Luther B. Marchant, in 
a recital in which she was assisted by 
Eunice Krech, violinist, and Marguerite 
Wilmer, pianist. Miss Olsen’s best num- 
bers were “Widmung,” Schumann; 
“Tradume,” Wagner; “Open _ Secret,” 
Woodman, and “Morning Wind,” Bras- 
combe. In a_ recital in Spokane 
by pupils of Olivia Dahl, teacher 
of singing, scenes from “La_ Bo- 
héme” and “Hansel und Gretel” were 
presented. Other Spokane teachers who 
have given pupils’ recitals recently in- 
clude Le Roy Gesner, violin; Edward 
Tillson, piano; Mrs. Ethel Child Walton- 
gare, vocal, and Sam Lamberson, piano. 
Pupils of the Holy Name Academy, Cen- 
tral High School and Spokane School of 
Music have also had a hearing. 

* * x 


The week of June 13 in Kansas City, 
Mo., was one of pupils’ recitals. The 
most elaborate of them was that of the 
pupils of Mrs. Jennie Schultz. Among 
their most pretentious numbers were 
“Ah fors é lui,’ from “Traviata,” sung 
by Alice Bradley Heydon; “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madama Butterfly,” sung 
by Edna Wooley; “Thou Brilliant Bird,” 
from the “Pearl of Brazil,’ sung by 
Annabelle Valentine Quigley; “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” sung by 
Ruth Field; duet from “Lakmé,” sung 
by Thirza Wood and Mrs. George Mac- 
donald, and “Caro Nome,” by Madeline 
Cullom. Mrs. Schultz played accompani- 
ments. Anna St. John’s piano pupils 
gave an excellent account of themselves, 
and Sarah Ellen Barnes also presented 
some talented piano pupils, including 
Elizabeth Nisbet in a recital of her own. 
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IN NEW YORK MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 








Two recitals within the last fortnight 
were given at the Mehan studios. The 
first given by Thomas Morgan Phillips, 
tenor, and Orpha M. Howell, contralto, 
on May 28, was a decided success. Miss 
Howell is the possessor of charming per- 
sonality, and sings with ease and excel- 
lent breath control. The best features of 
Mr. Phillips’s singing were brought out 
in his German songs, which included 
Schumann’s “Die Lotosblume,” Liszt’s 
“Du _ bist wie eine Blume,” Schiitt’s 
“Einen Sommer lang” and Kaun’s “Da- 
heim,” which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The hit of the evening was Har- 
riet Ware’s duet song cycle, “A Day in 
Arcady.” 

The second recital was given on June 
4, by Mary Kendel, contralto, and Alvin 
Gillett, baritone. In spite of the in- 
clemency of the weather, the studios 
were packed to the doors. Both singers 
gave a very creditable performance, dis- 
playing confidence, excellent breath con- 
trol, and intelligent interpretation. The 
program consisted of twenty-nine songs, 
prominent among which were Marion 
Bauer’s “The Last Word” and MacFay- 
den’s “Grief’s Prelude,” sung by Miss 
Kendel. Mr. Gillett’s principal songs 
were Handel’s “Honor and Arms” from 
“Samson,” Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” and 
a sixteenth century “Sailor’s Song,” all 
of which won much applause. 





Voices that showed good training were 
heard at the annual concert of the pupils 
of Mme. Christine Adler, in Brooklyn, 
on June 5. Besides the younger pupils, 
who included Doretta Schmidt, contralto; 
Charlotte Roehrig and Grace _ Long- 
botham, there were heard Mrs. Isabel 
Franklin Longbotham, church and con- 
cert singer; Helen Beebe, contralto, and 
Gertrude Eagan, contralto. Josephine 
Vellanti, seventeen years old, who is 
planning an operatic career, justified her 
ambitions by beautiful work. Others 


who were heard were Dr. Julian M. 
Nova, Katherine Gerraghty and members 
of the Carol Club. 





The value of a course in sight reading 
was demonstrated by the singing classes 
of Wilbur A. Luyster at the Brooklyn 
Institute, on May 28. Although seventy 
per cent. of the pupils had never sung 
before in public they showed much apti- 
tude. The closing number was the sing- 
ing at sight of a difficult melody which 
ha read backwards proved to be 
“Dixie.” 





Students of voice, piano and organ, 
under Herbert Stavely Sammond, gave a 
recital in the Clinton Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, on June 5, as- 
sisted by Jeane Little-Willdig, the violin- 
ist. Several organists occupying church 
positions, who had been pupils of Mr. 
Sammond, played solos. The piano play- 
ing of Mildred Proudfoot earned especial 
comment. 





Maryon Martin’s pupils gave an inter- 
esting song recital on June 9 in the resi- 
dence of their teacher, at Park Hill-on- 
Hudson. A good-sized audience enjoyed 
the program, to which the following solo- 
ists contributed intelligently: Madeleine 
Lowerre, Edith Littauer, Margery Salter, 
Elizabeth Chalfant, Mrs. H. C. Freeman, 
Mrs. Jean G. Hord, Mrs. Stuart Gordon, 
Mrs. H. W. Phelps, Jennie L. Dann, Ar- 
thur Thomson and H. C. Freeman. 


Pupils of Hanna M. Bodell appeared in 
an interesting recital of vocal and piano 
music at her studio, No. 1923 Broad- 
way, on June 6. A feature was the sing- 
ing of the Irish song cycle, “A Kerry 
Courting,” by Franch and Collisson, the 
parts being taken by Elyria Smith, 
Alice Higgins, Carl Peterson and Ernest 
Newman, with H. Harrigan, stage 
manager, and Mrs. Irene Hall, accom- 


panist. Other performers of talent were 
Dorothy Winans, who appeared both in 
piano numbers and songs; Lillian Am- 
mermuller, Marguerite Scaglia, Cecile 
Winans, Carolyn Busser, Edwin Starr 
and.Oscar Wasserberger, violinist. 





Three of the artist-pupils of Adelaide 
Gescheidt recently gave a program of 
uncommon merit at her studios in Car- 
negie Hall. Several interesting groups 
of songs were delightfully sung by Mil- 
dred Borom, a coloratura soprano, who 
exhibited fine control and interpretative 
power. She was obliged to repeat some 
of her songs. Those assisting Miss 
Borom were Alice K. Hammerslough, so- 
prano, and C. Judson House, tenor. Mrs. 
Hammerslough, a dramatic soprano of 
exceptional promise, sang with true 
artistic finish, and so, too, did Mr. House. 
In conjunction with this program there 
was a discussion on voice problems con- 
ducted by Dr. Frank E. Miller, the 
founder of the system taught by Ade- 
laide Gescheidt. 

Edith Baxter Harper presented four 
of her advanced pupils at her residence 


studio on the evening of June 8. They 
were Clara Morningstar, Lillie Ham- 
mond, Frances Jedel and_ Florence 


Thurm, and were heard in works by 
Puccini, Brahms, Woodman, Grace May- 
hew Putnam, Denza, d’Hardelot, Mallin- 
son, German, Beethoven, Hawley and 
Becker. All four sang with much art 
and a large invited audience showed its 
approval. 





B. Gucochenian, a pupil of Sergei Kli- 
bansky, has been engaged as director of 
the music department of the John B. 
Stetson University, De Land, Florida. 
Tillie Jansen, another of Mr. Klibansky’s 
artist products, has been engaged to 
sing during the Wagner Festivals in Ber- 
lin from June until August. 








ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of MusIcaL AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date ol 


publication. 


Individuals 
Althouse, Paul.—Cedar Falls, Ia., Oct. 15. 
Falk, Jules.—Saratoga, N. Y. (New York 


State Music Teachers’ Convention), June 19; 
Festival Concerts, Atlantic City, 


Symphonic 
Aug. 23, Sept. 6 


N. J., June 28, 
and 13. 
Gerville-Reache, 
Nov. 22. 
Hamlin, Geo.—Omaha, Neb., Feb. 21, 1915. 
Hinshaw, Wm.—Berlin Wagner Ring Fes- 
tival, Theater des Westens, Berlin, June 23 
to Aug. 21. 
Howell, 
20; Seranton, Pa., 


July 26, 


Jeanne. — Omaha, Neb., 


Lewis James.—Wayne, Pa., June 
June 24; Philadelphia, 


"June 28. 


Kellerman, Marcus.—Hopkinsville, June 20; 


Princeton, Ky., June 21; Marion, June 22; 
Morganfield, June 23; Henderson, Ky., June 
24: Owensboro, Ky., June 25; Princeton, Ind., 
June 26: Vincennes, June 27; Washington, 
Ind., June 28; Bloomfield, 

June 30: Bedford, Ind., July 1; 
Ind., July 2; Frankfort, July 3; 

Ky., July 4; Winchester, Ky.. 
July 5; Danville, Ky., July 6; Lebanon, Ky., 
July 7; Richmond, Ky., July 8; Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., July 9: Cynthiana, Ky., July 10; Con- 
norsville, Ind., July 11. 

Miller, Christine.—Louisville, Ky., June 24, 
25. 26 (National Sangerfest); Iowa City, Jan. 
12, 1915; Waterloo, Ia., Jan. 13; Cedar Falls, 

Northfield, Minn., Jan. 15; Minne- 


Jan. 14; 
apolis, Minn., Jan. 17; Faribault, Minn., Jan. 


18. 
Morse-Rummel.—Quebec, Oct. 21. 
Mylott, Eva.—Picton, Ont., June 22; Belle- 
ville. Ont., June 23; Peterboro, Ont., June 24; 
Ont., June 


Ind., June 29; Mar- 
tinsville, 
Shelbyville, 
Georgetown, 


Lindsay, Ont., June 25; Barrie, 

26: Orillia, Ont., June 29; Midland, Ont., June 
30: Collingwood, Ont., July 1; Meaford, Ont., 
July 3; Owen Sound, Ont., July 3; Harriston, 
Ont., July 6: Guelph, Ont., July 7; Sher- 
brooke, Que., July 8; Three Rivers, Que., July 
9: Quebec, Que., July 10; Garmouth, N, &., 


Bridgewater, N. S., July 20; Lunen- 
‘thester, N. S., July 22; 
Truro, N. S., July 23; New Glasgow, N. 5., 
July 24; Pictou, N. S., July 27; Sharletown, 
N. S.. July 28: Digby, N. S., July 29; Bridge- 
town, N. S., July 30; Middletown, N. S., July 
31: Annapolis, N. S., Aug. 3; Kentville, N. S., 
Aug. 5; Wolfville, N. S., Aug. 6; Windsor, 
N. S., Aug. 7; Halifax, N. S., Aug. 10; Pars- 
boro, N. S., Aug. 11; Amherst, N. S., Aug. 


July 17; 
burg, N. S., July 21; 


Aug. 13; Sackville, N. B., 
Antigon- 


12; Moncton, N. B., 
Aug: 14; St... John, N. B., Aug. 17: 


ishe, C. B., Aug. 19; Sydney, C. B., Aug. 20; 
North Syamy, C. B., Aug. 21; Glace Bay, 
C. B., Aug. 25; St. John’s, N. F., Aug. 28, $1. 


Sept. 2. 
Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Columbia 
University, New York, Dee. 10. 


Reardon, George Warren.—Ocean Grove, 
N. J., June 29-Sept. 7. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Ocean Grove, 
N. J., June 29-Sept. 7. 

Rennay, Leon.—Paris, July 20; Munich, 


July 25; Venice, Aug. 1; New York, Sept. 25; 
New York recital, Nov. 2. 
Simmons, William.—Ridgewood, N. J., June 
28: New York City, July 4; Woodstock, N. Y,,. 
Aug. 20. 
Teyte, Maggie.—Winnipeg, Feb. 9, 1915. 
Wells, John Barnes.—Garden City, June 20; 


Ridgefield, Conn., June 27. 


Christine Schutz, Contralto, to Tour in 
Concert and Oratorio 


Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager, announced last week that he would 
present Christine Schutz, contralto, in 
concert and oratorio next season. She 
is to appear in Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend” and “I] Trovatore” in Sara- 
toga, this month, having been engaged 
for those works by Alfred Hallam, direc- 
tor of music at Chautauqua, N. Y., who 
is arranging for their performance be- 
fore the convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association. Miss 
Schutz, though an American, received 
her early education in Germany, but be- 
gan her vocal studies in Baltimore under 
David Melamet when she was seventeen. 
During her three or four years’ study 
with him she held important church posi- 
tions and sang as soloist with the Bal- 
timore Arion, the Mozart Club and 
choruses in Baltimore and other cities. 
Her further studies were in Berlin, with 
George Fergusson, and New York, with 
Osear Saenger. While with the latter 
she was approached by the Century 
Opera Company managers, who desired 
her to appear in leading roéles. This 
offer was refused in favor of oratorio 
and concert work. 








New York Soprano Gives Recitals in 
Panama 


Caroline G. Pulliam, the gifted young 
New York coloratura soprano, is at 
present on a visit to Panama, where 
she has given some song recitals with 
notable success. Miss Pulliam. says that 
the natives and residents of Panama ap- 
preciate the highest class of music. 


ENCOURAGING DEBUT FOR 
SANTA ROSA CONTRALTO 


Margherita Brendel Reveals a Voice of 
Uncommon Beauty—Other Re- 
citals in San Francisco 





SAN FRANCISCO, June 11.—Margherita 
Brendel, a young Santa Rosa singer with 
a contralto voice of extraordinary 
beauty, made her début in a recital at 
Kohler & Chase Hall last week. She is 
a protégé of Leandro Campanari. On 
her program were Handel and Rossini 
arias and some of the most beautiful 
songs of Schumann, Schubert, Franz, 
Grieg, and several of the living com- 
posers. Miss Brendel’s studies have been 
carried on in California exclusively, the 
young singer being one of a large num- 
ber of native students who make weekly, 
or semi-weekly, trips of fifty to two hun- 
dred miles for their music lessons. 

The Mansfeldt Club entertained sev- 
eral hundred guests at a piano recital in 
Century Hall Wednesday evening. The 
program was by Lorraine Ewing, Alyce 
Dupas, Bernice Levy and Stella Howell. 
Last night at the Hugo Mansfeldt studios 
the season’s closing recital was given by 
Ruth Viola Davis, Berkeley Howell, 
Esther Ball, May Duggan, Mrs. Homer 
E. Edwards, Naomi Fahy and Mr. Mans- 
feldt. 

Dr. David Stanley Smith, assistant 
professor of musical theory at Yale Uni- 
versity, is to lecture at the University of 
California’s Summer School of Music, 
instead of Arthur Foote, who has found 
it inconvenient to come to California this 
Summer. 

Compositions by Henry Bickford Pas- 
more and John Leechman, both of this 
city, formed the program at last week’s 
session of the San Francisco Music 
Teacher’s Association. Mrs. Ford Scully, 
contralto; Mary Pasmore, violinist; 
Marion Vecki, baritone, and A. E. Mc- 
Millan, tenor, were the interpreters. 

Georg Kruger lectured on Bach, Han- 
del and Mozart last Tuesday afternoon 
in the Kohler & Chase building. The 
piano pupils heard at his school recital 
last week were Chester Butler, Anna 
Lieb, Lenora Cohrone, Helen Auer, 
Hazel Maxim and Seeling Kingsley. 

Mrs. A. F. Bridge gave a_ pupils’ 
matinée at the St. Francis, presenting 
Serena Bland, Mrs. Oscar Jasper, Mrs. 
Harry Ardery, Mrs. Ruth Sullivan, Leah 
Beckett, Jessie Clyde, Mrs. Walter Hood 
and Maud Goodwin in a vocal program. 
Mrs. Samuel H. Beckett was the pianist. 
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$6,000,000 SPENT ON 
LOS ANGELES MUSIC 


And That in a Year of Financial 
Stringency—Better Prospect 


for Next Season 


Los ANGELES, June 10.—Although the 
season just closed did not make those 
persons who had musical goods to sell 
feel particularly happy, when they bal- 
anced the year’s ledger, nevertheless, it 
was one which saw an immense expendi- 
ture for music and musical goods in Los 
Angeles. 

Several persons have made figures on 
the musical finances of this city for the 
year and from these I find a total ex- 
penditure of about $6,000,000 for the sea- 
son. This seems large for a city of this 
size, but it is‘not nearly so large as it 
would have been had the year not been 
one of financial stringency. 

It is estimated that $2,250,000 was 
spent in Los Angeles for pianos last 
year; other musical instruments and 
phonograph records, $600,000; salaries 
of employees of music stores, about 
$550,000, and the advertising bill of these 
stores, $125,000. It is estimated, con- 
servatively that there are 1,500 music 
teachers, having a total income of 
$1,000,000 a year from their teaching. 
(It is impossible to make more than a 
crude estimate of this item.) 

The income of professional orchestra 
players is set down at $1,000,000, while 
it is stated that the churches probably 
pay their choirs and organists $100,000. 
The average church salary is_ small, 
though a few are adequate. Grand opera 
does not draw a large sum, compared 
with eastern cities, and $75,000 is al- 
lowed for that; while the local chorus 
and orchestral concerts and musical 
clubs may have an income of $125,000. 

The concerts of visiting artists and 
those of local chamber music organiza- 
tion and vocal quartet, etc., are esti- 
mated to cost the public $50,000 or more, 
but the low figure is used here as it is 
desired to make a conservative showing. 

Prosperity is expected to hit this end 
of the country next season, and if such 
is the case the $6,000,000 that Los An- 
gveles expended for music in 1913-14 prob- 
atly will be increased fifty per cent. 
There ure signs already of better times. 

This will be particularly important to 
viers of musical entertainments, for 
only a few, even of the better class of 
concerts, have paid expenses this season. 
A number of the best artists visiting Los 
Angeles did not draw enough to pay 
their fees—some not enough to pay the 
house rent. W. F. G. 
Damrosch Asks Permission of Union to 

Import Musicians 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, main- 
taining that he must draw upon Europe 
for material for his orchestra, has asked 








- the New York musical union, of which 


he and his present orchestra are mem- 
bers, for permission to import a first 
oboe and kettle drum player. The union 
has the matter under advisement and 
will act upon the request on June 23. 





Irma Seydel to Make Long Concert Tour 
in Europe 


Boston, June 6.—Irma Seydel, the 
violin virtuoso of this city, accompanied 
by her father, Theodore Seydel, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, sailed to- 
day from New York for an extensive con- 
cert tour through Europe, which will 
keep her on that side of the water until 
1915. W. H. L. 








CAVALIERI AND MURATORE IN 
FILM VERSION OF * MANON ” 














EW YORK’S first 

experience 
in viewing the trans- 
formation of a grand 
opera story into a mo- 
tion picture film, with 
operatic artists as in- 
terpreters, was gained 
on June 13 with the 


first presentation of 
“Manon Lescaut” at 
the Republic Theater. 
The _ characters of 
Manon and Des Grieux 
were respectively por- 
trayed by Lina Cava- 
lieri, the noted soprano, 
and her _ husband, 













Summer of Lina Cavalieri and 
Lucien Muratore, as Recorded 
by Camera 

















Lucien Muratore, the 
French tenor. 

In an unprecedented manner was this 
“movie” production billed throughout the 
city, with huge lithographs bearing the 
likeness of the soprano, with the head- 
ing: “The Incomparable Cavalieri. The 
world’s most famous beauty.” 

Some of the scenes in this film were 
photographed in France in the actual 
places where they were supposed to have 
occurred in the story. Above are some 
snapshots made of the two singers since 
their stay in America during the last 


opera season. The upper picture shows 
the artists at their country place in 
France, and the one of Mme. Cavalieri 
in the center was snapped during a visit 
in Switzerland. Below Mr. Muratore is 
represented on the deck of La France, 
en route to Europe. 





Cesare Addimando has been mentioned 
as a possibility for the chair of first oboe 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


OPEN-AIR CONCERTS 
BEGIN IN NEW YORK 


Rothmeyer Leads Orchestra in 
Introductory Performances—- 
Daily Concerts Later 


New York’s season of municipal con- 
certs in the open air began last Saturday 
and Sunday in the Mall, Central Park. 
Immense crowds on both days heard an 
orchestra conducted by Adolph Roth- 
meyer, who has frequently directed Sun- 
day concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The orchestra was composed of 
fifty-two men, many of them from the 


Metropolitan. 

“Tannhauser” and “Rosenkavalier” se- 
lections were particularly popular with 
the Saturday evening audience, which, it 
was estimated, numbered about 7,000 
persons. More than 8,000 heard the 
Sunday afternoon concert, seats being 
provided for 3,000. The program was 
given with fine spirit. Michael Svedrof- 
sky, violinist, was the soloist and he was 
obliged to add an encore to his selection 
from “Meistersinger.” Conductor Roth- 
meyer also granted two other encores. 
Besides Wagner, Gounod,- Johann 
Strauss, Ponchielli, Rudolph Friml, 
Thomas, Liszt, Verdi and Elgar were 
represented on the program. 

There has been the usual controversy 
over the question of whether the Central 
Park concerts should be given by orches- 
tra or band, and it has been decided by 
Park Commissioner Ward and his com- 
mittee to alternate between the two. Be- 
ginning June 23 there are to be con- 
certs every evening in Central Park. In 
twenty-eight parks in Manhattan concerts 
are to be given on different nights and 
it has been decided that music charac- 
teristic of the predominating races shall 
be given in the various neighborhoods. 

It is reported that Nahan Franko will 
retire from the committee on park music 
appointed by Commissioner Ward in or- 
der to make an application for leader- 
ship of the orchestra. As a member of 
the committee it would be impossible for 
him to act as leader. It was Mr. Franko 
who gave the first two stringed orchestra 
aor in the public parks of New 

ork. 








Musical Marathon in Pottsville, Pa. 


POTTSVILLE, PA., June 16.—A _ record- 
breaking concert, in so far as length was 
concerned, was given in this city on June 
13 by the pupils of the Braun School of 
Music at the Academy of Music. The 
program began at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and lasted until late in the afternoon, 
with an intermission at 11 o’clock and 
one at 2:15 in the afternoon. Altogether 
there were seventy-five numbers on the 
program; the morning session being de- 
voted to pupils of the junior department, 
the noon session to the intermediate, and 
the afternoon to the advanced or senior 
department. In all, over one hundred 
pupils took part. The work of the senior 
department conclusively proved what the 
results of careful training could be. 


Mme. Kousnietzoff, the soprano, who 
has also gained fame as a dancer this 
Spring in the Paris production of 
Strauss’s ballet, “The Legend of Joseph,” 
is to repeat her interpretation of Poti- 
pher’s wife in that work at Drury Lane, 
London, in the Thomas Beecham season. 
Campanini has engaged Mme. Kousniet- 
zoff for appearances in America next 
season. 








The Baldwin Pian 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 


rt) Distinguished by great durability 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 


Che Baldwin Piano Co. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 











r MILLER 


HENRY F. MILLER @ SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


PIANOS 





Cimecinnaci 








One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
New York 
Owners of 


The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


Chicago 




















PIANOS 


Manufactured by 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 

They contain more valuable improvements than all others 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Office 27 Union Square 


NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





526-536 Niagara Street 





KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician— SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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